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ARTICLE XVII. 


REMARKS upon Mneas's facrificing the Cap~ 
tives to the Manes of Pallas zn Virgil; which 
does not feem to agree with the ¥udgment 
of the Poet, nor the Charaéter of his Hero. 
The Paffage runs thus :—— 


———— Sulmone creatos 
Quatuor hic juvenes, totidem, quos educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit: inferias quas immolet umbris, 
Captivoq; rogi perfundat fanguine flammas, 
Virg. Aen. lib, 10. ver. 517. 


SIR, 







i taea) OU may remember the Defign of one 
oe } of my laft Letters was, to “vindicate 
ms Virgil from a hard and unjuft Cenfure 
* aD which Seneca the Philofopher hath pafs’d 

Ress upon him. I fhould be glad if I could 
bring him off as well in relation to the Paffage you 
have confulted me about, and which I have pre- 
fixed to thefe Papers, where Zneas factifices eight 
M Captives 
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Captives to the Manes of his Friend Pallas. I mutt 
own I was always fhock’d and difpleafed with this 
Aétion, and looked upon it as one of thofe Blemifhes 
and weak Places which Virgil would have corrected, 
had he lived to review and fet his laft Hand to that 
excellent Poem: It is indeed a Breach of Humanity 
and Compaffion, a Piece of Cruelty and Barbarity 
to poor helplefs and innocent Captives, and I think 
juftly deferves the Cenfure which the great Heinjfius 
has paffed upon it in thefe Words; ‘* Nil magis 
“s barbarum, €f ab humanitate magis alienum, aut 
“© ferinum effe poteft.” ‘Thofe that pretend to juttify 
the Poet in this Particular urge thefe three Things 
in his Behalf. 1, They fay that neas did this 
out of Tendernefs to the deareft Friend he had. 
Friendfhip and Tendernefs to departed Friends are, 
I muft own, praife-worthy and commendable, and 
as the Greeks fay, d'G ouumpitlav trois @idois. 
But then, as they add, it muft be wéypi Seav inT hings 
lawful, and with regard to the Gods, This Friend- 
fhip and Tendernefs muft not ftrip Men of Huma- 
nity and Compaffion, make them guilty of Cruelty 
and Barbarity, and drive them to Actions which 
mufi be hateful both toGodand Man. 2dl/y, Some 
fay it was a kind of Devotion, an Aét of Religion, 
to footh and appeafe the Manes of his departed 
Friends. I do not deny but it was ufual, at the 
Funeral of their Friends, to offer facrifices to their 
Shades, and to caft Victims into the burning Pile. 
But this was only practifed upon Beafts, and was 
not accompanied with the Cruelty and Barbarity of 
killing Men in cool * Blood, which was never prac- 
tifed but by Savages and Barbarians. But what I 
think may fully anfwer this, is, that if it had been 


* It may perhaps be faid, this was not done in cool Blood, 
but in the Heat of the Action. I cwn it. But the Words ques 
immolet F perfundat, plainly fhew that thefe Captives were re- 
ferved to be butcher’d and facrificed in cool Blood afterwards, 

a Piece 
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a Piece of the Religion and Devotion of thofe Days, 
Homer would not have branded it with fo hard a 
Name, nor pafled fo fevere a Cenfure upon Achilles 
for it, nor called it, ashedoes, a * cruel and wicked 
Deed. But 3dly, The Advocates of Virgil fay, 
that he did nothing in this but follow his great Pat- 
tern Homer, who in his 23d Book, ver. 175, makes 
his Hero Achilles do the very fame, and {facrifice 
twelve Trojan Captives to the Manes of his Friend 
Patroclus. To which I anfwer, 1/, Granting he 
had made Homer his Pattern in this crue] Action, 
it can by no means excufe and juftify him in it, be- 
caufe the Characters of the two Heroes are fo vaftly 
different, and what might be proper and allowable 
in Achilles cannot be excufed and pardoned in 4neas. 
Achilles’s Character, as + Horace has given it us, you 
know, Sir, is that. of,— 
Iracundus, acer, inexorabilis, audax, 
Fura negat fibi data, nibil non arrogat armis. 
But ineas appears under a quite different View. 
He is, throughout the whole Poem, except in this 
one particular Place, a perfect Pattern of Clemency, 
Piety, and Compaffion to the Conquer’d. But 
2d/y, I deny Virgil followed his Pattern as clofely 
as he fhould have done ; for, as I have juft now 
obferved, when Homer related the Action of Achilles 
he looked upon it with Horror and Indignation, 
fixes a Cenfure upon it, and calls it a wicked Deed ; 
whereas Virgil fets no Brand at all upon zeas for 
it, but fuffers it to pafs without any manner of 
Cenfure. Now, Sir, what can be faid for Virgil, 
who generally keeps fo juft a Decorum, fo often 
improves the Original he follows, and fo judicioufly 
avoids that which fometimes may feem to deferve 
Blame in Homer ? In order to do the Latin Poet 
what Juftice I can, I will venture upon a Conjecture, 
* Kana de ogeol undo tesa. liad 4. 176. 
+ De Arte Poetica. 
M 2 which, 
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which, I hope, may in fome meafure feem to ¢lear 
and acquit him: I fay, in fome meafure, for it is 
impoffible wholly to juftify him in this, It is 
allowed by fome of the beft Criticks, that Virgil, 
in this Poem, defigned to make his court to his 
Prince, and to draw the Character of Augu/tus under 
that of Eneas. Iam therefore apt to think, that 
to make the Picture more like the Original, he was 
willing to give his Hero fome of the Faults and 
Frailties of his Prince, and this among others that 
occurs in this Place ; for ’tis certain Auguftus, not- 
withftanding his ufual Goodnefs and Clemency, 
had not at firft been free from many Hardfhips and 
Cruelties, and particularly to the Prifoners and 
Captives. His Hiftorian tells us, that after he had 
conquered Brutus, and fent his Head to Rome, he 
exercifed many * Cruelties and Severities, accom- 
panied with infolent and infulting Language, upon 
fome of the beft and nobleft of the Captives. In 
another Place, he faith, he dragged young Antony 
from the Statue of ‘fulius Czfar, where he had fled 
for Refuge, and killed him upon the Spot; and that 
he fent Soldiers after Ce/ario, whom Cleopatra {aid 
fhe had by Fulius Czfar, and order’d him to be 
put to death +, and laftly, what comes clofer to 
my Point, and I hope may help to fupport my 
Conjecture, is, that Auguffus (as that fame Writer 


* I have read fomewhere, tho’ I cannot now recolleé the 
Place, that as Augu/flus was once prefent at the Combats of the 
Gladiators, and feemed to take too much Delight in viewing 
that Butchery, and Effufion of human Blood, fome of his 
Friends advifed him out of Decency to withdraw. But as he 
refufed to comply, and continued to feed his Eyes with that 
cruel Spectacle, Mecenas took him by the Arm, and _ leading 
him out of the Amphitheatre, faid, Tandem abeas O carnifex ! 

+ Antonium juvenem, majorem de duobus ¢ Fulwid genitis, fimu- 
lacro divi Fulti, ad quod poft multas & ivvitas preces confugerat, 
abreptum interemit— Item Cafarionem, quem é@ Cafare conce- 
piffe Cleopatra predicabat, retraéium é@ fuga fupplicio affecit. 
Sueton, in Augufto, ¢. 17. 


tells 
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tells us) upon the Ides of March * took three hun- 
dred of the chief Captives, and facrificed them 
to the Manes of his Uncle Ccfar. Now if, as I 
think it is likely, Virgil in that Place had an Eye 
to that cruel Action of Augu/tus, he could not well 
pafs a Blame and fix a Cenfure upon it, for fear of 
difpleafing and difobliging his Prince. This Con- 
jecture, tho’ it does not wholly juftify the Poet, will 
at Jeaft ferve to clear him trom Want of Exaétnefs 
and Judgment in not following his Original fo clofe 
as he might have done, nor fixing a Cenfure upon 
it, as Homer had done before him. And I believe 
this Suppofition, I mean that Virgil drew the Pic- 
ture of 4u-uftus under the Character of 4neas, will 
ferve to take off, and anfwer fome other Things 
which may look like Faults and Blemifhes in that 
excellent Poem. I fhall mention here but one, 
which fome Criticks have blamed in neas, as 
being mean, low, and unworthy of a Hero, as his 
weeping || and fhedding Tears fo readily, and on 
fo many Occafions, no Icfs than twelve times, as I 
have myfclf obferved in the Courfe of the Poem, 
which fome Criticks have thought blan.e-worthy, 
and more fit for a Woman, or a Child, than proper 
for a Hero.—But, Sir, this was the very Fault and 
Weaknefs of Auguffus, who was tender-hearted, ad 
lacrymas propenfior, much given to weep and cry. 
Thus the Hiftorian, I have already quoted, relates, 


that when the Senate + faluted him, and called him 
the 


* Scribunt cuidam, 300 é dedititiis eos, utriu/que Ordin'ss 
ad aram Divo Fulio extruG@am Idious Martiss hoftiarum more 
niaates. \b.e. 16. 

| The Piety of A2neas, and the Tendernefs and Comraffion 
that appear in his Charaéter, have fo fhock’d a late ingenious 
Writer, that he faith, that Hero is fitter to iniiitute a religious 
Order, than to found a glorious Monarchy, and that he isa 
cownright St. Swithin, always weeping and raining. Mr, S¢. 
Ewremond. 

+ Senatus te confentiens cum popula Romano confalutat Pairem 
Patria. Cui lacrymans refpondit Augufius bis verbis, Compos 

M 3 facius 
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the Father of his Country, he wept, and with 
Tears in his Eyes beg’d of the Gods to continue 
in them that Senfe and Opinion they had of him to 
his Death. Again, when Gallus, who had con- 
{pired againft him, was put to death by the Senate, 
he commended their Zeal for his Life and Safety, 
but wept and lamented that it was not in his Power 
to foften and mitigate his Anger and Refentment to 
his Friends. And laftly, to give but one Inftance 
more, when Varus was cut off in Germany, with 
the Roman Legions, and the auxiliary Troops he com- 
manded there, Suetonius faith * this Lofs touch’d 
and affeéted him fo much, that he fuffer’d his Hair 
and Beard to grow, as in a State of Mourning, 
would beat his Head againft the Walls, and often 
cry out in Tears, Of Varus, give me my Legions 
again. 1 am apt therefore to think, that Virgil, 
like an adroit Courtier, endeavoured to foften and 
palliate thefe Faults and Weakneffes of his Prince 


? 


by flinging them into the Picture, and blending 
them as it were in the Charac¢ter of his Hero. 


faétus votorum meorum, P.C. quid aliud habeo Deos immortales 
precari, quam ut hunc confenfum vefirum ad ultimum vite finem 
mihi preferre licet. Sueton. in Augufto, c. 58. 

* Adeo namgue conflernatum ferunt, ut per continuos menfes, barba 
capillog; fummiffo, caput interdum Foribus illideret, vaciferans, 
Quingtili Vare, Legiones redde. Ib. C. 23. 
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ARTICLE XVIII. 


STEREOGRAPHY, or a compleat Body of Per- 
Jpective, in all its Branches. Teaching to 
defcribe, by Mathematical Rules, the Ap- 
pearances of Lines, plain Figures, and folid 
Bodies, retilinear, curvilinear, and mixed, 
in all manner of Pofitions. Together with 
their Projections or Shadows, and their Re- 
freétions by polifbed Planes. The whole per- 
Sormed by uniform, eafy, and general Me- 
thods, for the moft part entirely new. In 
feven Books. By }¥. Hamirron, Efq; 
F.R.S. London: Printed for the Au- 
thor, by W. Bowyer, and fold by S. Auften 
at the Angel and Bible zm” St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 1738. Folio. Pages 400, Jdbefides 
Appendages, and 130 Copper-Plates. 


—" E great Advantage of this Science, to all 
who prattife Defigning or Painting, is fo ob- 
vious, that a Treatife thereon can want no Recom- 
mendation in that refpeét ; but as, under the Name 
of Per/pective, it has been handled by fo many 
different Authors, for above two Centuries paft, 
that one might fuppofe the Subject to have been 
long fince exhaufted, it feems incumbent on a new 
Writer, who adventures to offer the Publick any 
thing further on that Head, to make fome Apology 
for treading in fo beaten a Path. Accordingly Mr. 
Hamilion fays, <* That tho’ towards the Beginning 
“* of the fourteenth Century, Painting, Sculpture, 
«© and Architecture, began to revive ; yet thefe 
‘¢ had been gaining Ground a confiderable time, 
#¢ before the Profeffors of them difcovered the Ufe 


M 4 << of 
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“© of Perfpeftive, * which was little regarded in 
‘¢ their Works, till about the Beginning of the 
“¢ fifteenth Century, when Paolo Ucceilo, a Floren- 
‘¢ tine Painter, made it his more immediate Siudy, 
«< and was therein imitated by fucceeding Matters, 
“* amongft whom Andrea Mantigne of Padua made 
«¢ the greateft Proficiency, and far excelled the reft 
«¢ in this Particular. 
«© But hitherto Perj/peffive was only confidered 
as anew and more correct Manner of drawing 
the Appearances of Objects with refpeét to their 
different Diftances, for doing of which they had 
as yet no certain Rules, but barely the Judgment 
of the Eye : It was not untill the following 
Century, fo fruitful in great Mafters, fuch as 
Leonardo di Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian, Fulio Romano, and others, that this Art 
came to be confidered as reduceable to mathe- 
matical Rules ; ’twas then firft, that divers of 


the Painters, Sculptors, and Architects of that 
Age applied themfelves to difcover thofe Rules, 
which gave Birth to feveral Effays, containing 
fome of the moft obvious Principles of the Art ; 
but as the Subjeét was at that time new, and the 
Writers not fufficiently fkilled in Opticks and 
Mathematicks, the Advances they made amounted 


* This Art, our Author fays, may juftly be ranked amongtft 
the Inventions, or at leaft the Improvements of latter Times. 
It was little if at all known to the ancient Greeks and Romans ; 
as is evident by their T<felated Pavements and Ba/- Reliefs, which 
for want of it are deftitute of many Beauties, which the Know- 
ledge of it might have furnifhed them with.—It depends greatly 
on the Sc.ence of Opticks, which in thofe Times was very little 
underftood ; it being remarkable, that among fo many ancient 
Authors whofe Writings have reached us, there is {carce any 
thing to be found on that Topick, fave a very fhort and im- 
perfect Piece afcribed to Euclid; and not one Author has wrote 
on PerfieGive. And yet, as Mr. Hamilton adds, if any Trea- 
tife had been compofed on a Subje¢t fo curious and entertaining, 
it is hardly probable it would have been fuffer’d to perith. 

s¢ [oO 
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to little more than two or three Rules adapted 
to particular Cafes, and thofe both laborious 
and inconvenient in the Practice. 
ss Thefe firft Attempts, and the Ulefulnefs of 
the Subject, prompted others to purfue the In- 
quiry, which ina few Years fpread itfelf, and 
became the Study of many Artifts and Men of 
Learning in moft of the polite Parts of Europe, 
who at different times publifhed their farther Dif- 
coveries, whereby the Books of Per/peftive be- 
came at length greatly multiplied ; and of late 
Years no general Courfes of Mathematicks have 
been efteemed compleat, without a particular 
Treatife on that Subject ; infomuch that had the 
Improvements made in this Science been equal 
to what might have been expected from the 
Number and Abilities of thofe who have treated 
of it, all further Writing on that Head mult have 
been long fince rendered fuperfluous. 
«© But as it is furprifing that chis Branch of the 
Mathematicks fhould have fo long remained hid; 
before it was difcovered, and taken into Confi- 
deration ; it is no lefs fo, that it fhould have 
been left in fo low a Degree of Perfeétion, after 
paffing through fo many Authors Hands, who 
wanted neither mathematical Knowledge, nor 
Skill in the defigning Part, to qualify them for 
the Work. 
‘© The Reafon of this feems to be, that the 
firft Writers having fet out upon very narrow 
Principles, and prefcribed difficult and incon- 
venient Operations, thofe who followed rather 
applied themfelves to facilitate the Praétice, 
than to enlarge the Foundation: This might 
induce the Mathematicians amongft them to ima- 
gine the Subject incapable of any great Ad- 
vancements in the Theory, and fo not worthy 
of their clofer Application; and the Artifts to 
<* fubfticute 
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<< fubftitute Drawing and Defigning in its ftead, 
to fupply the Imperfection and Deficiency of 
the Rules ; it being obfervable, that the largeft 
Works of this kind yet extant, are much more 
valuable for the curious Defigns and Draughts 
with which they abound, and for executing of 
which they have given very little Inftruction, 
than for any ufeful Rules whereby the Practice 
of Perfpeftive may be made more extenfive. 
This is a Part of Mr. Hamilten’s Apology, with 
which he has very agreeably interwoven the Hiftory 
of his Subje&t: He further adds, That after a 
careful Perufal of all the Writings of this fort which 
had fallen into his Hands, there appeared to him 
to be fufficient Room left for very great Improve- 
ments, both in the Theory and Praétice : This was 
what alone induced him to purfue and finifh the 
Work before us, which was at firft begun only by 
way of Amufement at times of Leifure, without 
any View of making it publick, till in the Progrefs 
of it he found Reafon to think he could offer therein 
fomething new and inftructive, worthy of being 
communicated. 

This led him to re-examine the Principles of the 
Science as laid down by former Writers, to enlarge 
fuch of them as appeared too narrow, and to fup- 
ply what was wanting, in order to extend the Foun- 
dation, and to make it capable of bearing a larger 
Superftruéture than heretofore. And as on 
examining the Nature of Stereography in general, 
he found a nearer Affinity between it and Conick 
Seétions than has hitherto been obferved ; and as 
this isa Branch of the Mathematicks, with which 
many Readers may be fuppofed to be little ac- 
quainted, he has explained iuch of the Principles of 
that Science, as are more immediately ufeful to his 
Subject, and particularly the Nature and Properties 
of the Harmonical Divifion of Lines, the Applica- 

tion 
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tion of which to Stereography is, ‘he fays, of great 
and extenfive Ufe, and tends confiderably to its 
Improvement. 

In compofing this Work, he owns he has freely 
made ufe of all fuch Materials as he could find any 
where fit for his Purpofe, and in particular has taken 
all fuch Affiftance and Hints as were furnifhed him 
by Dr. Brook Taylor's two {mall Treatifes on this 
Subject, publifhed fome Years fince. But as that 
learned Gentleman has, in moft of his Problems, 
given their Solution only in fome of the eafieft Cafes, 
and the Solution of others of his Problems depend 
on Principles which he has no where explained, our 
Author has endeavoured to fupply thefe Defects, 
by firft laying down all fuch Principles as are ne- 
ceffary to the Solution of the Problems under each 
particular Branch of the Inquiry, and has, for the 
moft part, confidered each Problem firft in its moft 
difficult or complex Cafe, and given feveral diffe- 
rent Methods of folving it, and thence in proceed- 
ing to the moreeafy, fhewn how the feveral \v' ethods 
before propofed are applicable to them, and do by 
Degrees unite with one another, and become the 
fame, as the Cafes grow more fimple. 

The Objeéts he has chofen to treat of are but few, 
and thofe for the greateft part very plain and fami- 
liar, viz. a ffraight Line, a Triangle, and other 
regular Polygons, the Circle, Ellipfis, and the reft 
of the Conick Seftions, the five regular Solids, and 
the Cone, Cylinder, Sphere, and Annulus; which 
are fuch as enter into the Compofition, and are, in 
a manner, the Elements of all other Objects. Thefe 
therefore he has fhewn how to defcribe, in all man- 
ner of Pofitions, either with regard to the. Eye or 
the Picture ; and alfo how to find their Projeéctions 
or Shadows in all different Situations of the Light ; 
as likewife to determine their reflected Images in 
polifhed Planes: and under each of thefe Heads he 

has 
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has endeavoured to make the Rules as univerfal aS 
poffible, that they might ferve not only for the 
Object in the Example, but for all others of the 
like kind; to which end, a Variety of Methods 
are every where propofed, which may each have 
their particular Conveniency in different Circum- 
{tances. 

It was impoffible to adapt a Work of this Nature 
to the Capacities of the generality of Readers, with- 
Out appearing too prolix and minutely circumftantial 
to Perfons of quick Apprehenfions, and fuperiour 
Skill in the mathematical Sciences : yet, it being 
intended in great meafure for the Inftruction of fuch 
who have not thefe Qualifications in any confider- 
able Degree, our Author very reafonably hopes, 
the more Learned will, for the fake of the others, 
pafs by all Faults of that kind; and if fome par- 
ticular Inquiries have been purfued further than it 
may be thought was directly neceflary to the main 
Subject, their Curiofity and Novelty was what 
induced him to it, and muft plead his Excufe. 

In fhort, in this Performance the Science of Sée- 
reography is reduced into a regular and uniform 
Syftem, carried on from the firft and eafieft Prin- 
ciples, to the more difficult (and many hitherto 
untouched) Problems, which may lead fuch as 
carefully perufe it to fo perfect a Knowledge of that 
Science, as will enable them by their own Induftry 
to make further Advances. | 

This may fuffice for an Account of this Work, 
which, in the main, is what the Author himfelf has 
given of it in the Preface ; and, as I think upona 
View of it, without any Partiality to his own Merit. 
There are two Chapters or Sections of it, from 
which the Reader may be entertained with a few 
Extracts, viz. The firft of the firftt Book, and the 
fecond of the feventh or laft Book. In the firft 


Section of the firft Book the Theory of Vifion is 
delivered 
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delivered with fufficient Amplitude and Perfpicuity, 
if not with fo perfect a Juftnefs of Sentiment as might 
be wifh’d for: However, our Author is not more 
culpable in this latter Refpect than Sir //aac Newton 
and fome others of the beft Writers upon this Head. 
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«¢ All Bodies, fays he, fo far as they are the 
Object of Sight, may be conceived as Surfaces 
made up of an infinite Number of fimall Points, 
each of which reflects the Light that falls on it, 
towards all Sides, in firait Lines or Rays; fo that 
the Eye, in whatever Pofition it be with refpec to 
any Point of an Objeé?, muft receive fome or other 
of the Rays proceeding from it, if no other Objeit 
lie in a direct Line between the Eye and it to ob- 
ftruét their Paffage. Now the Eye is of the 
Nature of an Optick-Glafs, and by means of its 
Conftruction all Rays of Light which proceed 
from any Point, and fall on its whole Aperture, 
are by Refra¢tion collected again in its Bottom, 
where the Optick Nerve fpreads itfelf fomewhat 
like Net-work (whence that Part is called the 
Retina) and there form the Image of the Point 
from whence they came, after the fame manner 
as a Convex-Glafs, applied to a {mall Hole in a 
darkened Chamber, throws the Image of the 
Objeéts without on a Paper placed at a proper 
Diftance behind the Glafs to receive them, and 
by the Impreffion made by fuch Image on the Re- 
tina, the Senfation of Sight is produced. 

Somewhat further he fays: ¢¢ It is ufually laid 
down as a Maxim, that Objects appear greater 
or lefs in Proportion to the Angles under which 
they are feen ; which would be ftrictly true, were 
the Retina a Portion of a concave Sphere, having 
the Center of the Eye for its Center; but as the 
Retina muft conform itfelf to the true Foci of 
the Rays which enter the Eye from different 


+ Points, and which form a diftinct Bafe not much 


“* differing 
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«< differing from a Plane, it feems neceffary that 
«s fo much of the Retina as is fitted to receive a 
¢ diftinét Image at the fame View, fhould by the 
Mutfcles of the Eye, or otherwife, be brought 
nearly to a Plane, or at leaft to a Portion of a 
Sphere of a much larger Radius, than the Dif- 
tance between the Center of the Eye and the 
Retina: feeing otherwife the Rays could not be 
united upon it, which would render the Image, 
and confequently the Senfation imperfect. Now 
it being moft reafonable to believe, that all Ob- 
jeéts appear bigger or lefs, in Proportion to the 
Spaces their Images occupy on the Retina, and 
thefe Spaces not being exactly proportional to 
the Angles under which the Objects appear, it 
thence follows, that Objects do not appear ftrictly 
in Proportion to the Angles under which they 
are feen.” 

This is our Author’s Idea of direét Vifion ; and 
we find he agrees with the Bulk of Optical Writers, 
in fuppofing Images of external Objects to be paint- 
ed (if I may ufe that Term) on the Retina of the 
Fye, and that thofe Images are the immediate 
Objects of Perception. It is hard to avoid the 
common Road of Speaking, and many, who know 
the thing to be quite otherwife, yet exprefs them- 
felves concerning the fecondary Qualities (as we 
call them) of Bodies, as tho’ they refided therein 
and entered into their Effence. Our Author is 
therefore to be excufed if he fpeaks of Vifion in a 
Way that is not quite conformable to Truth, and 
expreflive of an Hypothefis which he muft fee the 
Abfurdity of whenever he confiders it. Sir J/aac 
Newton, if I remember right, makes thefe Images, 
or Pictures of external Objects, as propagated to 
the common Senfory through the optick Nerve, to 
be the immediate Objects of Vifion. Both thefe 
Notions will upon Examination appear equally 
eroundlefs. 
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groundlefs. Dr. Clarke * reprefents Sir J/aac New- 
ton as fuppofing <* the Mind of Man prefent to 
«< all the Pictures of things formed in his Brain, 
<¢ (by means of his Brain and Eyes,) and by fuch 
«¢ Prefence feeing or perceiving them, when they 
ss are fo formed.” But whoever reflects ferioufly 
on the Act of Seeing, and on the Nature of the 
Mind, or Percipient, muft have as low an Opinion 
of this Account of Vifion, as of any which the old 
Ariftotelians offered: to fay nothing of the little or 
no Foundation there is for afferting a common Sen- 
fory, or fanfying any fuch things as Images of ex- 
ternal Object conveyed by the Optic Nerves to the 
Brain. 

We are confcious of our Senfations, and we know, 
that as they are of various kinds, fo thofe of each 
Species are ordinarily caufed through the Inftru- 
mentality of their refpective Organs ; but the Modus 
of that Inftrumentality muft ever be a Myftery to 
us, infcrutable by any of our Faculties. Nay, 
whenever we take a clofe View of this abftrufe Sub- 
ject, we fhall find, (what to many will be a Para- 
dox) that there does not appear the leaft Aptitude 
in any of the Organs of Senfation for the Excita- 
tion of thofe Ideas which are ufually afcribed to them: 
nor are we fure there are in externa] Objects, (fup- 
pofing the Exiftence of fuch, for which there is lef 
Evidence than is commonly imagined) any Quali- 
ties, productive of thofe Conceptions which are 
looked upon as their Refemblances and Effects. 
We are convinced, I think, by Experience, that 
we are capable of vifible and tangible Ideas, without 
the Intervention of thofe which we deem their _re- 
{pective Organs, and without the Influence of ex- 
ternal Objects, as in our Dreams, in Fits of Lunacy 
and violent Enthufiafm ; the Exiftence of thofe 
Ideas therefore is no abfolute Proof of any fuch In- 


* In the third Paragraph of his firft Reply to Mr. Letbnitz 
tervention 
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tervention or Influence, It has been taken for grant- 
ed that our vifible Ideas are formed according to 
geometrick Rules, and there is plainly fome Ana- 
logy between the Eye of an Animal and what is 
called the Camera Ob/cura ; and upon thefe Grounds 
a Theory of Vifion has been founded, which Mr. 
Hamilton, as well as many others, has taken for grant- 
ed, but which perhaps labours under as much Ab- 
furdity, as any of thofe Tenets that the modern 
Philofophers (who talk fo much of clear Ideas and 
Demonftration) have exploded. 

The Remainder of this Article fhall confift of fuch 
Paragraphs of the fecond Section of the laftBook as re- 
late to Scenography : or The Art of painting on feveral 
Planes orScenes at different Di/tances, and in various Po- 
fitions with refpec to the Eye, in fuch manner, that all 
thofe different Scenes, when feen from one certain de- 
terminate Point, may correfpond with each other, 
and reprefent one entire View of the Defign without 
Breaks or Confufion, as if it were one continued Pic- 
ture. 

The State both of the ancient and modern Stage 
in this Particular is thus reprefented by our Author. 
ss In the Greek and Roman Theatres, there feems 
*s to have been very little of what is now termed 
‘ Scenery ; for that which was then called the 
«© Scene was a real Building fronting the Speétators, 
«sand feparating the Profcene, or that Part of the 
ss Theatre where the Actors performed, from the 
«¢ Pofticene, to which they retired when their Part 
‘¢ was done. 

«¢ This Building or Scene generally reprefented 
‘¢ the Front of a Palace, or of fome fumptuous 
«¢ Edifice, enriched with marble Columns, Pilaf- 
<< ters, Statues, and other Ornaments of Architec- 
‘«< ture; and had commonly three Doors or Paflages 
‘* in it, for the Performers to enter and go off the 
‘* Stage: behind, or within which Paflages, there 

ss were 
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were three triangular Prifms fixed perpendicularly 
on their Axes, fo as to be made to turn round 
and fhew either of their Faces to the Spectators ; 
upon each of which Faces were painted fuch De- 
figns as fuited the Subject of the Action, whether 
tragic, comic, fatyrical, or pAftoral. 
‘¢ In this Way, it is evident there could be no 
oreat Variety made in the View, the principal 
Scene always continuing the fame fo long as the 
Theatre fubfifted, ic being Part of the Building 
itfelf; and all the Diverfity of the Profpect be- 
ing only what could be feen through the three 
Patlages of the Scene, according as the different 
Faces of the painted Prifms were turned towards 
the Spectators ; and confidering the {mall Skill 
in Perfpective which the Ancients had, it may 
be prefumed that the greateft Beauty of their 
Theatres Jay rather in the real Architecture than 
in the painted moveable Scenes, 
<¢ In after times, when Perfpective began to be 
better underftood, Scenery, as it is now called, 
was improved, and became the principal Orne 
ment of the Theatre ; by which, not only a 
greater Variety of Profpects could be reprefented, 
but alfo the great Expence of erecting a real 
Building to reprefent the Scene, was faved, 
‘© However, at firft, the Difpofition of thefe 
painted Scenes on the Theatre, was very different 
from that which a longer Experience has in- 
troduced ; the Stage indeed, beyond the Curtain, 
was made to rife gently, * as is ftill done, for 
‘¢ the 


* The Reafon of this is, as our Author fays, That if the 


Plane of that Part of the Stage which lies within the Theatre, 
were parallel to the Horizon, it could then only appear as any 
other Floor, or Pavement; and every Objeét placed upon it 
being made of its true Size and Shape, the whole would only be 
a geometrical Model of what is intended to be reprefented, with- 


Out Reference to the Rules of Perfpeftive ; feeing there could be _ 
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«s the Reafon in the Note below mentioned, but 
«¢ the fide Scenes were fet nearly parallel to the 
<< fide Walls of the Houfe, only a little inclining 
«s inward to lengthen the Profpect ; thefe were 
«s either one entire Scene on each Side, reaching 
«¢ from the Front of the Stage to the back Scene, 
<* or they were divided into two or more Scenes on 
*¢ each Side, leaving Paffages between for the Ac- 
¢* tors to enter at ; but all of them on the fame 
«< Side were in one and the fame Plane; except 
«© that each of them had a return of fome Breadth 
«¢ joined to the Edge next the Audience, which 
<< Return was parallel to the Front of the Stage, 
«s fo as to make each Scene have a confiderable 
‘© apparent Thicknefs, and reprefent the folid 
«¢ Corners of Houfes or Buildings. 

<¢ But even in this manner there could be no 
<< Variety of the fide Profpects made, with any 
«¢ Conveniency, during the time of Aéction; in 
«¢ regard that the fide Scenes thus difpofed, could 
«¢ not eafily be removed out of Sight to make 
‘¢ place for others, fo that the chief Alteration of 
«¢ the View muft arife from the Change of the back 
«¢ Scene, 


no apparent Forefhortning in this Cafe, but what was the natural 
Fffect of dire&t Vifion ; and thus nothing upon the Stage would 
appear of any larger Extent, than what that Floor, or Piece of 
Ground might contain, and the whole Appearance of the Theatre 
could be no other than that of a Room, wherein the rea! Objects 
were placed in their true Dimenfions and Situations: But the Art 
of the Conftruétion of a Theatre, confifting in making it appear 
of a greater Extent than it is, that the Stage or Ground may 
feem enlarged, and the Diiftances between one Object and another 
increafed, and that by this Means, the Artift may be able on a 
{mall Space of Ground, to reprefent a more ample and extended 
Profpect, not barely as in a Pi¢ture painted on a flat Wall, but as 
fomething more real, having truly fome Part of the Exfoncement 
or Depth which it reprefents ; it becomes neceflary to have Re- 
courfe to this Expedient, of making the Stage rife gradually 
upwards. Our Author, has given the Stereographick Demonitra- 
tion of this Rule. 


<¢ But 
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«¢ But as the Art of Perfpective hath within this 
«¢ Jaft Century been brought to much greater Per- 
<< fection than formerly, many new Improvements 
have alfo been made in the Difpofition of the 
Scenes for Theatres, by which all defirable Va- 
«¢ riety of Views may with Eafe be exhibited, fo 
<¢ as to make a total Alteration of the Profpect as 
often as is required ; to the facilitating of which 
«¢ many Machines have been invented, as well for 
‘¢ the eafy moving and fhifting of the Scenes, as 
‘¢ for reprefenting Flyings, and Rifings of Objects, 
«¢ and in fome Sort to make the Theatre appear 
as a moving Picture. : 
This Account of the Scenery of the ancient and 
modern Stages is fucceeded by a Set of Stereogra- 
phick Rules for the general Conftruction of a The- 
atre, in a Manner the moft commodious for the 
Purpofe of thofe Structures. The due Form and 
Situation of the Stage is accurately inveftigated : 
‘© In all dramatick Entertainments, the Stage is 
«¢ conftantly taken to reprefent the Floor, Pave- 
¢¢ ment, or Ground, on which the Objects defcribed 
«¢ in the Scene are fuppofed to ftand, or to which 
<< at leaft they have relation; and this Ground or 
‘s’ Floor is always fuppofed parallel to the Horizon : 
‘© That Part of the Stage which lies before the Cur-~ 
« tain is generally horizontal, but that Part of it 
which lies beyond the Curtain is made to incline 
‘* upwards, Now as the Stage 1s intended not 
<< only to reprefent the Ground to the Fye, but alfo 
‘¢ to ferve as the Ground for the Actors to walk 
<¢ upon, and to perform their Parts; it muft not 
«© be made fo inclining as to be inconvenient for 
‘«¢ that Intention, nor fo as to take off from its ap- 


<¢ pearing to be horizontal ; there muft therefore 
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‘¢ gle of Elevation of the Stage, fo that on the one 
«* hand, the Profpect may not be too much confin’d, 
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‘© and on the other, that the Declivity of the Stage 
‘¢ may not be too apparent.” After demonftrating 
the Propriety of this in general, Mr. Hamilton adds, 
«¢ By what hasbeen faid of the Elevation of the Stage 
«© it appears, that its Quantity cannot be confined 
‘© to any certain determinate Rule, but muft be 
‘ guided by Judgment and Experience, accord- 
«¢ ing to the Size of the Theatre, the propofed 
‘ Diftance of the Eye, and the Nature of the 
¢s Defign intended to be reprefented.” In a Treatife 
entituled, Zhe Perfpective of Painters and Architeéts, 
Andrea Pozzo gives thefe Rules for the genera] Con- 
ftruction of a Theatre: ** That the Room in which 
<< it is to be erected, fhould be divided, as to its 
«¢ Length, into two equal Parts, the one for the 
Spectators, and the other for the Theatre; that 
the Elevation of the Stage fhould be after the 
rate of one Foot to every nine or ten Foot of its 
«¢ Depth, that is of about an Angle of fix Degrees, 
<< little more or lefs, and as to the Place of the Eye 
or Point of Sight, he makes its Diftance from 
«¢ the Curtain to be equal to the Depth of the Thea- 
*¢ tre; thatis, he places it at one End of the Houfe, 
<< and the Center of Contraction at the other ; whence 
«s the Height of the Eye above the horizontal Plane 
«¢ will be about an eighteenth or twentieth Part of 
the whole Length of the Houfe. 
Mr. Hamilton does not entirely agree with this 
Writer, but fays, <* As it is not neceffary that the 
«¢ Place of the Eye fhould be taken at the Extre- 
‘ mity of the Houfe, but rather near to the Center 
*¢ of that Part which isallotted for the Spectators ; 
‘¢ that the Inconveniency necefflarily arifing from 
their different Situations out of the true Point of 
‘* Sight, may be more equally diftributed, and that 
* the better fort of Company may fee the Profpect 
** to the moft Advantage: {o neither is it neceflary 
‘* that the Center of Contraétion fhould fall exactly 
‘s on 
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on the oppofite Wall, but rather at fome Diftance 
beyond it, to prevent the too quick Decreafe of 
the back Scenes, whereby a confiderable Part of 
the Depth of the Theatre might be rendered 
ufelefs: It being evident, that the nearer thes 
Center of Contraction falls to the Curtain, the 
quicker is the Decreafe of the Scenographick Pyra- 
mid, and confequently of the back Scenes, and 
that when thefe become too fmall, the Remainder 
of the Theatre behind them is of no further Ufe 
for the Scenery. 
‘¢ The Elevation of the Stage and the Place of 
the Eye being then chofen at Difcretion, the Size 
of the Aperture of the Theatre muft be next deter- 
mined ; and this muft, in a good meafure, be 
govern’d by the Diftance between the Eye and 
the Curtain: For as that Aperture is to be con- 
fidered as the Frame of a Picture, within which 
the entire Scence appears, the Size of that Pic- 
ture ought to bear fuch a Proportion to the Dif- 
tance of the Spectator, that his Eye may not be 
too much diftracted, or forced to turn too much 
afide to fee its feveral Parts, but rather that he 
may be able to comprehend the whole Profpeét 
at one eafy View. This poffibly may be effected 
fufficiently, if the Aperture be fo made, that its 
Diagonal may not exceed double the Diftance of 
the Eye; but in this Particular fome Latitude is 
allowable. 
‘¢ As to the Height of the Eye above the hori- 
zontal Plane, this alfo admits of fome Variety, 
but in fome fort depends on the Height of the 
Aperture ; it may be therefore fufficient to remark 
on this Head, that the Height of the Eye ought 
not to be fo great, as that its Axe may meet the 
Curtain higher than the Center of the Aperture, 
where its Diagonals crofs; nor fhould it be fo 
fmall, as to be much below the Face of an Actor 
N 3 “¢ ftanding 
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*< ftanding on the Front of the Stage. But in re- 
‘ gard, that when the Elevation of the Stage is 
«* once fixed, the Diftance of the Center of Con- 
‘ traction, and confequently the Form of the Sce- 
‘ nographick Pyramid, depend on the Height to 
‘ be chofen for the Eye, (feeing it is by the Inter- 
¢ feétion of the Eyes Axe with the Plane of the 
«© Stage, that the Center of Contraction is deter- 
«¢ mined) this Confideration alfo may be of fome 
s¢ Weight in the fixing a proper Height for the Eye. 

I do not recolleét this Subject has ever been 
handled by any Englifo Writer in the Manner it is 
here ; I thought therefore it would be no ungrateful 
Entertainment to the curious Reader merely on Ac- 
count of its Novelty, tho’ he fhould have no Connoi/- 
fance in, or Concern with, Theatrical Decorations, 
Befides, excepting the firft Se€tion of this Work, 
from which fome Paffages have been already cited, 
this is the only Part from whence I could well ex- 
tract a Specimen of it ; almoft all the reft abfolutely 
depending on, and being unintelligible withour, 
the annexed Diagrams: This is the Cafe even with 
refpect to what Mr. Hamilton fays, after the fore- 
going Paragraphs, about the Difpofition of the 
Scenes, and the Method of painting on them ; for 
which Reafon nothing thereof is inferted in this Place, 
Indeed to fuch as have the Original before them, a 
great deal of Pleafure may arife from the Perufal 
of the three firft Sections of the firft Book, wherein 
Plain Vifion is treated as copioufly as is requifite to the 
underftanding of thefe Volumes. The fecond Section 
of that Book will help the Reader toa very clear Idea 
of the Difference between the Art of Drawing and: 
Stereography: As the third will thoroughly inftruct 
him in the different Methods of defcribing Objects 
by mathematical Rules. The fourth and fifth Sec- 
tions of that Book, with the fecond, third, fourth, 
fifth, and fixth Books entirely, comprehend the 

general 
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general mathematical Rules of the Stereographic Sci- 
ence, properly exhibited in a vaft Variety of The- 
orems, Problems, Corollaries, Scholia, &c. which 
being of a more abftract Nature, will afford little 
Satisfaétion to any, but thofe that have a competent 
Knowledge of Conick Sections, and whofe Intent is to 
{ftudy the Precepts therein deliver’d. The feventh 
Book, as well as the former Part of the firft, con- 
tains many Paffages, which, as they are level with the 
Capacities of moft People, muft be agreeable to 
every one that has the leaft Elegance of Tatte, or 
Acquaintance with the Principles of Defigning or 
Limning. Of this kind are, befides the foregoing 
Citations, and what follows them under the Head 
of Scenography, the third Se€tion, wherein our Au- 
thor has deliver’d the Manner of Painting on vault- 
ed Cielings, Domes, Cupola’s, and other curvilinear 
or uneven Surfaces: The fourth Seétion, wherein 
he treats of aereal Perfpective, Chiaro Ofcuro, and 
Keeping in Pictures ; this Section comprifes feveral 
valuable Obfervations on the Diftribution and De- 
grees of Light and Colours; as likewife a Com- 
parifon between a painted Picture, and the Repre- 
fentations of Objects in a plain Looking-Glafs, and 
in the Camera Objcura: The fitth Section, which 
determines the Pofition of the Picture, with refpect 
to the Objects to be defcribed: The fixth Seétion, 
wherein is confidered the proper Diftance of the 
Eye from Paintings: The five following Seétions, 
which finifh the Work, and in which Mr. Hamilton 
difcourfes of the due Height of the Eye; of the 
Size of the Picture ; of the Confequences of view- 
ing a Picture from any other Point than the true 
Point of Sight ; of Anamorphofes, or Deformations; 
and, finally, of the Perfpective Frame. ‘Through- 
out the whole of this Performance the Author has 
difcovered the moft exact and extenfive Knowledge 
of his Subjeét, and has taken a vaft deal of Pains 
to render it familiar and ufeful to others, 

N 4 I re- 
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I received the following Effay from a Perfon unknown, 
who, in the Letter that enclofed it, fiiles bimfelf a Mi- 
nor, and informs me, that the Motives of his Writing 
were, to gratify the Requeft of a Friend, and to fill up 
avacant Hour. There is indeed in the Stile ajuve- 
nile Luxuriancy, which it is to be hoped the Reader 
will upon that Score eafily pardon, and allow me 
to encourage the Lucubrations of a young Beginner. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


Some THouGuTs on the Nature of future 
Punifhments, and a Conjecture concerning 
the Occafion and Defign of reprefenting the 


Devil as having cloven Feet. 


H O’ the Light of Nature may, perhaps, be 

{ufiicient to difcover to us a future State of 
Retribution ; yet what the Rewards or Punifbments 
of that State fhall be, can only be Known to us by 
divine Kevelation. lt is among the divine 4rcana, 
one of the unfearchable Things of God, which un- 
affifted Reafoncan never difcover. We mutt, there- 
fore, to the Law, and to the Tefimonies, and en- 
quire of the facred Oracles. Here we may expect 
to meet with fome Jnformaiions, tho’ not a full Dif- 
covery ; fince that would be inconfiftent with the 
Divine Government of us, as free, and moral A- 
gents. For fhould the dreadful Secret be difclos’d, 
fhould the horrible Scene be thrown open, and we 
permitted to take a difmal Profpect of the invifible 
eternal World: fhould Vice appear in all its black 
Deformity before us, array’d in Jerrors, as there it 
does (tho’ here it may affume a winning Form, - and - 
court us in the fpecious Garb of Pleajure :) fhould 
we have full and adequate Ideas of the pungent 
Fforrors, the excruciating Torments of that dreadful 
World, in all their monftrous Aggravations: and 
fhould 
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fhould our Attention by thefe Means be inevitably 
fix’d upon, and we oblig’d to fee the juft, eternal, and 
infeparable Conneétion , to fee, that unrepented u#- 
retracted Vice venders us, ab/olutely and for ever, 
incapable of a better State ; and that, therefore, even 
the Divine Goodne/s, tho” immenje and infinite, neither 
can nor ever will redeem us :—fhould this be done 
—where were our Jeff of Virtue ?—our Evidence 
of Faith and true Allegiance ?—who that fhould fee 
this, would not rather fubmit to the /everef# Rules 
of the moft rigid Virtue, however contrary to the 
Propenfity of their Genius and Difpofition, and the 
whole Bent of their Soul?—who would not chufe 
to tread her Paths (however rugged and thorny they 
may feem to be) rather than rifque the vaft, im- 
pending Danger? Yea, tho’ inftead of the Variety 
of Sweets, and flower Scenes, which are commonly 
interfpers’d, their Life fhould be one undiftinguifh’d 
Scene of deepeft Calamity !—tho’ their whole Capa- 
city of Pain and Sorrow fhould be employ’d without 
Interruption, and all that human Nature could fuf- 
tain, fhould fall upon them!—But this would be to 
over-power and bind the Will, not leave it free, as 
God intended ; to extort a fervile Obedience, irra- 
tional and unacceptable, and to fruftrate the Deftgn 
of thofe gracious Jutimations he has given us, which 
can never be underftood as other, than rational Sanc- 
tions to his Laws, and proper Motives to our Ob- 
fervation of them:—not coercive and over-bearing ; 
but fuch only as might counterpoife the Prejudices 
of corrupted Nature, and the Temptations of a 
Jenfible World. Such Jntimations we find given us; 
but for this Reafon deliver’d in very doubtful and 
ambiguous Terms: fufficient, however, to give us 
very lively general Jdeas of fomething moft abhorrent 
and /hocking to Nature, tho’ what that Something 1s 
be not particularly and precifely determined. How- 
ever, that we may come as near the Truth as may 
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be, we will make ufe of an allowed logical Rule, 
in determining doubtful Pafflages in any Author, by 
comparing them with other Paffages in the fame 
Writings, and fettling the Senfe by them. By this 
Rule, we fhall eafily decide the previous Queftion, 
whether the Expreffions made ufe of in facred Writ, 
are to be underftood J/iterally, or taken in a figura- 
tive Senfe. If indeed the former, tho’ we cannot 
in our prefent Circumftances have adequate Ideas 
of them, their Nature however is at once precifely 
determined, and our Enquiries at an end; but if 
the /atter, we muft yet continue them, and fee what 
Inferences may be fairly drawn. And here, I ob- 
ferve, that whereas the infernal Regions are repre- 
fented as a Place of Darkne/s, where there is Black- 
nefs of Darknefs for ever : the heavenly Kingdom on 
the contrary is defcrib’d as a Place of Light, and it 
is faid there is no Night there. Is the Precedent of 
the ower World called the Prince of Darknefs, and 
his Companions the Sons of Darkne/s ? The great 
Creator and Ruler of all Things is ftiled the Lord of 
Light and Glory, living in Light inacceffible, and all 
the glorious Inhabitants of the upper World, Morn- 
ing Stars, Children of the Light. Can the Devil 
transform himfelf into an Angel of Light 2? Theeternal 
Lord Fehovab makes Darkne/s his Pavilion, and 
a thick Cloud bis Habitation. Are the Damned 
deftined to weeping, and wailing and gnafhing of 
Teeth? The Bleffed are employ’d in finging the high 
Praifes of their God, and tuning immortal Hallelu- 
jabs to Him that fits upon the Throne; and to the 
Lamb for evermore, Is there prepared for the for- 
mer an borrible Pit, ora Lake of Fire and Brimftone : 
for the Jatter there are Rivers of Pleafures flowing 
at God’s Right-hand. And on the one will God pour 
out ihe Phials of bis Anger, and give to drink of the 
Cup of bis Wrath, On the other he will hed bis 
Bleffiing, and give to drink new Wine in bis ~~ 

ow, 
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Now, I infer from the Contrafte, by the foremen- 
tion’d Rule, that they muft doth be taken in the 
fame Senfe, whether literal, or figurative. That 
they cannot be underftood Jiterally, methinks the 
Notoriety of the Figures in moft of them fhould de- 
termine ;——at leaft I fhould imagine, that none who 
profefs themfelves Chriftians, and who enjoy the 
glorious Liberty and Advantage of fuch, fhould con- 
tend for a Happinefs fo naked and deftitute. For 
what, alas, are the Pleafures of Mu/ick, agreeable 
Rivers, or delicious Wine ?— They fhould rather 
feem defign’d as an Article in fome Pagan Tradition, 
or Mohammedan Creed, than propos’d as the glorious 
Hope of our Calling. But if they be underftood as 
jigurative Expreffions, as conveying to us by /en- 
fible Things, Notions of unfeen and /piritual, (of 
which, having no Objects, we could, otherwife, 
have no Ideas :) If by Mu/ick, we are to underftand 
the Concord and Harmony of the heavenly Societies, 
their arduous Flights of refin’d Devotion, and /e- 
vaphick Love: If by Rivers of Pleafure, the con- 
ftant Currency of inaffable Delights; and by Wine, 
the pure, unmingled, cordial Joys of divine Com- 
munion, and celeftial Fellow/bips: If thefe, or what 
more bright Ideas, a lively Imagination, affifted 
by Reafon, may paint out, are defign’d to be con- 
vey’d to us, they then become every way worthy 
the Purfuit of a rational and intelligent Being. But 
if thefe are to be underftood in this Senfe, the other 
muft be /o too; and the Nature of future Pusi/h- 
ment (as of Rewards) /piritual and eternal! But 
methinks, I fee, fome fevere Pietifts knitting their 
Brows, and preparing to rebuke my Attempt.— 
<¢ Fond Youth! your Argument is falfe and in- 
«¢ conclufive! Will you limit the Divine Being, 
<* and tye him down to logical Rules? Rules in- 
<¢ vented long after the Scriptures were written, by 
«¢ the Caprice or Combination of weak, affected 

«© Pedants 
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‘¢ Pedants— it argues equal Weaknefs in you! 
<¢ Your Infinuations are falfe: we underftand the 
¢ Paffages that point out future Happinefs as you 
ts do; we underftand them in a Figure; we know 
se that Fle/o and Blood cannot inherit the Kingdom 
<¢ ef God , we have as refined Notions of fpiritual 
<< and Intellectual Enjoyments as you ! thefe Things 
have always been inculcated upon us. But we 
do not fee the Conclufivenefs of (and therefore 
cannot affent to) your Argument. We are ex- 
prefly told, that Soul and Body fhall be caft into 
Hell, and have always been taught, that ’tis a 
Lake of Fire and Brimftone which fhall not be 
quenched, nor can we therefore underftand them 
otherwife than in the literal Senfe: And we 
hope you will think it confonant to Rea/on (fince 
you will argue upon that Foot) that as the Body 
was inftrumental in incurring Damnation, it 
fhould be Partaker of the Mifery ; and we are 
at a lofs to imagine, -how corporal Sufferance 
can otherwife be inflicted. Had you joined both 
together ic had looked more like an honeft En- 
quiry after Truth; but we fear your prefent De- 
fign is to take away the Terrors of the Lord—— 
*¢ at leaft it fhould feem to have that Tendency.” 
But that my Opponents feem fo very warm and 
tenacious, I could afk them a few ferious Queftions, 
Whether they think it beneath the Divine Wifdom 
and Goodnefs, when he condefcends to deal with 
his Creatures, to be intelligible ; and whether to that 
End, they would not think it necefflary, that what 
he imparted fhould be accommodate to their Ca- 
pacity and Cuftoms? And I could tell them, that 
tho’ Logick as a Science were not formally drawn 
up before, the Rules were always in Nature, being 
founded on the Reajon of Things. I could tell 
them, that St. Paul, whom they quote, exprefly 
fays, that the xatural fhall be raifed a /piritual 7; 
n 
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And I could then afk them (for I would fain be 
inform’d) how it can fuffer from any thing material, 
fince Spirit is incapable of material Contact ? If they 
fhould charge me with denying the Refurreétion of 
the Body, and produce againft me thofe Texts 
which affert, that in our Flefh we muft fee God, 1 
would tell them that St. Paul, who allows it, ex- 
prefly fays, we mujft be changed. Perhaps, they 
would reply, that he is there {peaking of the Saints, 
whofe Happinefs confifting in being /ike God, it 
may be neceffary that their Bodies be made {piritual ; 
but there being no mention made but of the Saints, 
they do not apprehend how any thing can be fairly 
infer’d to fupport my Argument. But I would tell 
them, that when St. Paul adds, this Corruptible, 
muft put on Incorruption, and this Mortal, Immorta- 
lity, he fhould feem (to me at leaft) to think an 
immortal Nature neceflary to immortal Jndurance, 
whether of Happine/s, or Mifery—But natural Bodies 
are mortal, and how can Mortality fuftain it !—not 
that we queftion the Divine Omnipotence; we 
know that He who did create can alfo fuftain, is 
able to protract Duration parallel to Eternity, and 
give Capacity of immortal Sufferance. But while 
we obferve all things, within our Sphere of Know- 
ledge, treated according to their Natures, we think 
he have, at leaft, a good prefumptive Argument, 
that it will be /o in ¢his Cafe. Should it be afked, 
How then will it be the fame Body, if thus changed ? 
. It fhould feem fufficient to fay (fince we fuppofe 
the Veracity of the Scriptures, and confequently 
allow the Faé) that the original /pecifick Stamina, 
the Egoity may ftill remain. And no-body, who 
knows, and confiders, that human Nature is in a 
conftant Fluéctuation ; that there is a continual 
Mutation and Succeffion of the Parts of Matter, fo 
that we are never entirely the /ame we were a while 
ago, but perhaps entirely different: No-body, I 

fhould 
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fhould imagine, who knows and confiders this, 
would expect an Identity of the Body at the Re- 
furrection. It is fufficient that the effential, the 
conftituent Parts, the go remain. But my 
Antagonifts have another Argument, in which 
they feem to think themfelves impregnably {e- 
cure. They do not doubt but I muft allow it 
confonant to Reafon, that the Body, as it was in- 
ftrumental in incurring Damnation, fhould be made 
Partaker of the confequent Mifery. If they fhould 
infift on this, I fhould be inclin’d to tell them (fince 
they would talk of Reafon) that they reafon’d 
very unphilofophically. 1 would then ask them how 
the Body properly was inftrumental in incurring 
Damnation, and how it could, properly, be Par- 
taker of the confequent Mifery? In both which 
(were it true) I fhould humbly conceive it to be 
intirely pafive. I fhould tell them, that there were 
Angels, who fell, tho? ot immur’d in Flefh; and 
that therefore, as it is evidently wot neceflary to 
Guilt, and Punifhment ; fo with Regard to Our- 
felves, (if we may /ferioufly apply, what was but too 
farcaftically defign’d, by our moft venerable Buf- 
kin’d-bard) it is rational to fay, that «* Our Bodies 
“¢ are (but as) our Gardens, to the which our Wills 
s¢ are Gardeners. So that if we will plant Nettles, 
“‘ or fow Lettice, fet Hyflop or weed up Thyme; 
‘¢ fupply it with ove Gender of Herbs, or diftract 
© it with many; either have it fteril with Idlenefs, 
“ or manurd with Induftry: why the Power and 
¢ corrigible Authority of this, lies in our Will, 
“¢ Indeed, (as the fame Author goes on) if the 
<¢ Beam of our Lives had not one Scale of Rea- 
“<< fon to poize another of Sen/uality, the Blood and 
<¢ Bafenefs of our Natures would lead us to moft 
<< prepofterous Conclufions”. But we have al- 
ways Sufficiency of Reafon, or fome other gracious 
Power given us, to controul the irregular Mo- 
tions 
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tions and Perverfities of Nature, and * It is in our- 
<¢ felves (that is in our Wiils,) that we are thus or 
«© thus”, Anda {mall Share of Philofophic Know- 
ledge would inform us, that the Mind alone igs 
capable of Pain, and the Body is only a Medium, 
by which Impreffions of fenfible Objects are made 
upon it; and if fo, why muft the Medium be con- 
tinued ? And if thro’ this Medium the Soul can fuf- 
fer fuch acute Senfations as we here experience, how 
much fharper may we fuppofe it capable of, when 
divefted of it, and when it fhall be a// Con/cioufnefs ! 
I fhould apprehend this, fo far from J/efJening the 
Terrors of an Hereafter, that it fhould have a happy 
Influence and Tendency on every confiderate Mind 
to aggravate them. To illuftrate this, let us fup- 
pofe a poor Creature, labouring under the Pangs of 
diffolving Nature, in the moft deplorable Circum- 
{tances Imagination can conceive, but with Sere- 
nity of Mind, arifing from a confcious Integrity, 


and a Senfe of the Favour of his God: Let uslike- © 


wife fuppofe another unhappy Wretch, in tolerable 
Eafe, but whofe Life has been the moft abandon’d 
and profligate, now ftanding on the Brink of Eter- 
nity, confcious of his aggravated Guilt and Deme- 
rit. Were we to fee thefe two unhappy Suf- 
ferers, our Senfes not taking equal Knowledge of 
them, might perhaps move partial Pity to the for- 
mer, as the more compaffionable Cafe: But were 
they impartially and immediately reprefented to the 
Mind, by Imagination and pathetic Defcription ; 
I would appeal to any reflecting Perfon, whether 
he would not think the latter infinitely more into- 
lerable ? And if thus intolerable, while cloath’d and 
veil’d in Flea 5 how muft Imagination and Defcrip- 
tion ficken, to tell the dreadful Circumftance, and 
relate the fhocking Event, when at that folemn 
Crifis, the Veil of the Flefh being taken off, he 
becomes all confctous ; and being unchoath’'d, he mutt 

ftand 
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ftand naked before his Go p!—before the Being of 
eternal Truth and Righteou/ne/s ! When all his Sins 
fhall ftand marfhall’d in dread array before him, 
pointing their baleful Inftruments of never-ceafing 
Torture, or rifing as a shick Cloud of Witneffes 
againft him, to wrap him in eternal Shades of 
Night, and Horror, Defpair, and Anguifh!— 
Thro’ which no glimmering Ray of difant Hope 
can ever dawn, to give a feeble Comfort by the 
Promife of a Future, brighter Day ; a Day of Truce, 
wherein his perturbed Spirit might bope Su/penfion 
of the dreadful Tumult and the wild Diforder of 
conflicting Paffions, Remorfe and Anguifh! When 
our Poets, (whofe Office is is to heighten their Cha- 
racters and Defcriptions) reprefent thefe Things in 
all the proper Pomp and folemn Eloquence the 
Theme demands; how moving are their Strains! 
and how far do they tranfcend their igheft Flights, 
when they would defcribe a Jocal Hill, material Fire, 
and other Inftruments of bodily Pain! Thus when 
our immortal Milton defcribes the infernal Manfi- 
ons, with its Legions of wretched Inhabitants chain’d 
on the burning Lake, or, treading with unea{y Steps, 
difconfolate, the folid Brimftone, or by the Scourge 
inexorable, and the torturing Hour, call’d out the 
Penance. Or now, in frantic Rage, and wild Up- 
roar, vending both Rocks and Hills, riding the Air 
in Whirlwind! —When he relates thefe Things ; 
how bold and noble are his Thoughts, and his 
Expreffions, how manly! ftriking Zervor, while 
they feebly move Compafion! But, when he de- 
fcribes their Diftrefs of Mind ,; when he reprefents 
them going in hopele/s Queft of something which 
might give Truce to their reftle[s Thoughts, and en- 
tertain the irkfome Hours: Or when he tells the 
Circumftance of him, who ftood rebuked of the 
Angel. 


Abafh'd 
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Abafh'd the Devil ftood ; 
And felt, bow awful, Goodnefs is, and faw 
Virtue in her Shape how lovely, faw and pin’d 
His Lofs! 


When he attempts thefe Things, how ¢ran/cen- 
dently moving, and pathetic are his Sentiments! 
What pleafing Emotions does he give us; while 
he moulds our Souls to Softnefs, and enlarging our 
Capacity of Commiferation, beguiles us of our Fears, 
thofe filent Witnefles of our Senfe of the /uperior 
Affliction ! 

Now if the Punifhments of the future State are 
allow’d to be thus fpiritual ; to arife from the Teme 
per and Di/po/ition of their Minds whoare the unhap- 
py Subjeéts of them, which being aver/e to Virtue and 
Holine/s, are thereby made incapable of Happinefs ; 
and in Confequence, that their Punifhments are but 
the juft and equitable Effects of their Temper and 
Conduét, according to the eternal and immutable Na- 
ture and Fitnefs of Things; it will then follow, that 
they muft be eternal. Whereas, were they, on the 
contrary, but corporal Afflictions, the mere Effects of 
the Divine Vengeance, and that, of his arbitrary Plea- 

Jure ; we might then have Hope: Hope would arm us 
with Patience ; and Patience tupport us under them : 
or, if not /upport us, we might hope that Nature 
would fail before him, and the Spirit that be had 
fram’d, and both be {wallowed up in wifh’d Anni- 
bilation ! or we might take a yet more pleafing Pro- 
fpect, and flatter ourfelves with that fond, delufive 
Thought (not inelegantly exprefs’d by our foremen- 
tion’d Author) that 





—Our Torments might in Length of Time, 
Become our Elements ; thefe piercing Fires 
As foft, as once fevere, our Temper chang’d 
Into their Temper, which muft needs remove 


The fenfible of Pain. 
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Or if we confider them as the meer Effects of his 
Wrath, and that of partial, precarious, arbitrary 
Pleafure, we might hope (as the fame Author has 
judicioufly thought) 


Our fupreme Foe, in Time, might much remit 

His Anger, and perhaps 

Not mind us, not offending, fatisfied 

With what.is punifh’d : whence thofe raging Fires 

Would flacken, if bis Breath ftir’d not their Flames. 

The Horror might grow mild, the Darknefs, Light, 
Befides what Hope, the never-aiding Flight 

Of ‘future Days might bring, what Chance, what 
Worth patient Waiting. [Change ? 


Thus upon this Suppofition, might we baffle, and 
difappoint the Force of future Affliction ; and by 
this Confideration the Influence of the Profpect upon 
our prefent Practice too : while by taking away the 
Apprehenfion of its dreadful Sting, Eternity, we 
are induced boldly to trifle with the folemn Thought, 
till we reap the fatal Fruit of our Folly, and know 
the awful Truth, by very fad Experience. 

But furely God will not be thus foreftall’d, nor 
ought we to think fo flightly of them. Hope, and 
its Offspring Patience, and all the Paffion-calming 
Virtues, will be banifh’d, far from the difmal Si- 
tuation ; while in their Stead arife Defpair, and 
Rage and Horror, and all the warring Paffions of 
the Soul, in dreadful Conteft and Commotion to 
difturb their Peace for ever! How, may we then 
fuppofe they'll curfe their Being! perhaps, the Au- 
thor of it too, blafpheming ; and fo, by adding 
Guilt to Guilt, heap up Damnation on Damna- 
tion to themfelves. Upon this Hypothefis it will 
be eafy to find, how God is to be glorified, in the 
Sufferings of his Creatures ; while on the other it 
will not appear. is will abundantly exhibit, - 

only 
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only the moft ftupendous Difplay of his infinite 
Wifdom in the immenfe Contrivance, and moft per- 
feét Conftitution ; but likewife, of his abfolute and 
confummate Righteou/ne/s, Impartiality, and Equity 
in the fevereft Confequences ; together with the Mu- 
nificence of his Bounty in his ample Provifion againft 
them. In ¢bis, it will appear to be, according to 
right Reafon and the Nature of Things ; on the other 
an Inftance of meer de/potic Pleafure, for which no 
Reafon can be affigned but, that it is /uch. Hence, 
then, we conclude, that future Punifhments will 
be /piritual and eternal, However, I would not be 
fond, peremptorily to determine; all our Enquiries 
and Refearches. after it are acknowledg’d: meerly 
conjeftural : and therefore, for once, I will gratify 
the Vanity of fhewing my felf wife, by declining 
the Attempt of appearing fo, above what is written! 
And, if any to.thefe Sentiments ftill add the No- 


tions of corporeal Punifhments and material Inftru- — 


ments of Torment, or will fpeak of thefe alone, 
or of thefe by them in a Figure, we object not. 
The Divine Wifdom has thought it proper, and we 
find (often by fad Experience) that Things fenfible 
make the deepeft Impreffions : and if the Thoughts 
of a terrible Hereafter be fo imprefs’d upon the 
Mind, as to influence our prefent Practice, it mat- 
ters not how it is done. 

Our Poets, efpecially, have exprefs’d a rich Va- 
riety of Thoughts this Way, well calculated to be 
efficacious. One of them who has done great Ho- 
nour to his Country, and Profeffion, and is juftly ce- 
Jebrated for his furprifing Strength of Genius, and 
{weet Luxuriancy of Fancy (then beft exprefs’d when 
be gives his Imagination an intire Loofe, and takes a 
Flight above Mankind, and the Limits of the vifible 
World) has been very happy this Way ; and has 
collected, in a very concife and beautiful Paffage, 
(drefs’d in his own peculiar Stile, which is always 
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very fine and emphatical) almoft all the principal 
and fineft Thoughts one may any where meet with, 
He fuppofes one under Sentence of Death, and now 
in the near Views of it; when, by the Punifhment, 
he is made to refleét on his Crime, and to fhudder 
at the Apprehenfion of the fatal Confequence. His 
Friends endeavour to pacify his Thoughts by many 
Arguments; among others they would remonftrate 
to him how much preferable Death is, to a hated 
fhameful Life: He thereupon fuggefts his Fears, 
and gives a Detail of thofe dreadful Ideas, which 
arife in his Mind, from a Perfuafion of an Here- 
after ! and cries out, 


Aye! but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold Deftruétion, and to rot ; 
This fenfible, warm Motion, to become 
A kneaded Clod; and the delighted Spirit 
Jo bathe in fiery Floods ; or to refide 
In thrilling Regions of thick ribb’d Ice 
Jo be imprifon'd in the viewle/s Winds ; 

~ Or blown with refilefs Vilence round about 
The pendant World, or to be worfe than worft 
of thofe, whom lawle/s and incertain Thought 

magines Howling : ——’Tis too horrible! 

The wearie/t and moft loathed worldly Life, 
That Age, Pain, Penury and Imprifonment 
Can lay on Nature, is a Paradife 
Io what we fear of Death! 


This Paffage, tho’ fomewhat unpbilofopbical, is 
certainly very poetical; the Sentiments fhould feem 
natural and well adapted ; and doubtlefs, Attempts 
of this Kind may be very happily fuccefsful. I 
fhall therefore only add one cautionary Remark, 
which may not be unapplicable, on either Syftem : 
And it is this: That whoever are wrought upon 
merely by the Dread of future Punifhments, have 
great Reafon to queftion the Sincerity and Accep- 
tablene/s 
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tablene/s of their Obedience, and confequently; their 
Title to, and Capacity of Happinefi. 1 need noe 
enlarge on this, fince our preceding Argument has 
attempted to prove, the Neceffity of the Love of 
Virtue, and having the Image of God on our Minds, 
to that End. 

I pafs on to our other Enquiry into the Oc- 
cafion and Defign of reprefenting the Devil as 
having cloven Feet. And here, tho’ J will not pre- 
tend to determine, yét I fhould imagine it would be 
no improbable Conjecture to fay, that cle Hint 
was likely taken from the Egyptian Hitroglyphicks 
and the Tables of the Ancients. By thefe they in- 
culcated good Morals, and exhibited bad Characters : 
the former in fuch a Manner as to make Virtue 
amiable ; the latter, fo as to render Vice odious, 
and caft Obloquy and Shame on the Praétifers of 
it. This was generally done, by joining to the 
human Form, the particular Addition of fome 
Beaft whofe vile-known Nature might beft point 
out the Vice they would levil at. This therefore 
muft be firft enquired into: and in our prefent Cafe, 
we fhall find the cloven Feet and fhaggy Limbs, are 
thofe of a Goat. —— The Aucients defigned no more 
in this than to reprove that Particular in Men, to 
which this Creature is peculiarly addicted. —Thofe 
of them who fabled real Beings in this Form, cali?d 
them Satyrs : and it was in this Particular, reftrict- 
ed Senfe, our famous Col. Chartres, was depicted 
as the Briti/h Satyr.—But our Moderns, (I fuppofe) 
willing to make the Moral more extenfively uieful ; 
and at once explode all Manner of Vice, thought 
they could not do it better, than by explaining this 
Figure, as reprefenting the great Author, and Con- 
triver of it 3 and thereby fet forth the Deformity of 
Vice, and fhew how it debafes the Human Na- 
ture to a Level with the brutifo, And as they 
could not fo well do it in Particulars, have exprefs’d 
itin One, and made Choice of ¢his, rather than any 
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other, as knowing, that tho? every moral Obligation 
is ftil’d a Virtue, yet that, to which this ftands di- 
rectly oppos’d, is more emphatically call’d fa. 
Thus the Moderns have but refin’d wpe the 
Ancients, and improv’d their Ching. 


ARTICLE XxX. 
Dr. PEmBERTON’s Reply #0 the Obferva- 


tions, that were publifbed in the Hittory of the 
Works of the Learned for the laft Month. 


HE Writer of thefe Obfervations is suilty 

of a direct Falfhood in faying, that I have 
given up in any meafure my Reprefentation of 
Philalethes’s Propofition.* What I have afferted, 
I ftill infift upon, that the new Senfe put upon it 
gives to the additional Words pretended to be a 
Part of it, a forced and unnatural Meaning. It is 
alfo falfe, that I make it neceflary to have the Ratio 
propofed before the Celerity is affigned, where I 
fay, no Ratio can be propofed different from that 
of Equality, nor no Time affumed fo fhort, but a 
Degree of Celerity may be affigned to the Increafe 
of thefe Lines, whereby they fhall come nearer to 
the Ratio of Equality, than the Ratio propofed, 
within the time named +: for here is nothing faid 
to fpecify, which is to be cenfidered firft, and which 
fecond : and my Demonftration now animadverted 
on proves the Truth of this Affertion, tho’ the 
Velocity be propofed before the Ratio, as well as 
it confutes the Propofition, it isexprefly writ againft. 
By complaining, that in this Demonftration I have 
not complied with all the Conditions required of 
me in affigning the Velocity, with which the Lines 
jncreafe, he fhews, that he does not underftand it. 
















* Page 123. line 27. + Ibid. lin. ult. ' 
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Tam afked, whether I mean by the Time M, the 


Time of the Increafe of the Lines. Ianfwer moft 


certainly no; for I have allotted to the Motion of 
the Line IL CE G N D 

from its farft | 
Situation I L R B 
to CD fome 
Space of Time 
fhort of M ; 
and any fuch 
+ ati of FH A 


Time taken at pleafure fuffices for my Purpofe. 
The Condition required of me in affigning the Ve- 
Jocity, with which the Lines fhould increafe, was 
to exprefs not only, what that Velocity is in any 
one Inftant of Time, but alfo how it varies.t And 
this Condition is fully complied with ; for from, 
the Nature of the Curve A B the Proportion of the 
Velocity, wherewith the Line I L increafes, to the 
uniform Velocity, wherewith that Line is propofed 
to move, may be affigned in every Situation of that 
Line ; that is, it may be certainly known, what 
that Velocity is at any Inftant whatloever of the 
Time employed by the Lines in their Increafe. * 
If this Gentleman is fo little fkilled in mathematical 
Learning, as to be perplext with fo plain a Demonftra- 
tion, Jet him confider ic in the Form of a Problem, 
which I fhall endeavour to accommodate to his Ap- 
prehenfion thus. Jet M denote the Space of two 
Hours. And becaufe the Line I L is propofed to move 
with any uniform Velocity, wherewith it may arrive 
at C D before the End of the Time M ; fuppofc 
this Line to move from its firft Situation [L to C 
D in one Hour, © Then fince his Propofition afferts, 
that however long a Time be affumed,a Ratio may 
be propofed different from that of Equality, at 


+ Works of the Learned for June Jaf, pag. 442. lin. 1. 





* Works of the Learned for the laf? Month, pag. 124. lin 29 | 
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which the Lines fhall not arrive within the Time 
affumed ; let him endeavour to find a Ratio, which 
the Lines by means of the forementioned Motion 
fhall not pafs within the-Compafs of two Hours. 





ARTICLE XxXI. 


‘An Exposition of the Apofiles Creed, 
after the Manner of Bifhop PEARSON. 
Wherein the Truth of the Chriftian Religion 
is fully demonftrated. London ; Printed 
for Robert Gofling, at the Mitre and Crown 
againft Fetter-Lane im Fleet-Street, 1738. 
rz2mo. Pages 176. 


T HE Apoftles Creed has from the firft Ages 
of Chriftianity been efteemed a moft excellent 
comprehenfive Summary of the Chriftian Faith. 
Many Comments have been wrote on it, both in a 
literary and practical Way. The two that are at 
prefent in higheft Vogue, are, the late Lord King’s 
critical Hiftory, and Bifhop Pearjon’s Expofition. 
It is the latter which our Author profeffes to 
imitate in this Performance: and tho’ it mutt be 
allowed to fall vaftly fhort of that celebrated Origi- 
nal, yet it may have its proper Ufe and Merit, as 
containing a familiar Explication and Proof of all 
the fundamental Doétrines of the Gofpel. Such 
Compendiums as this are of fome Service to lay the 
Foundations of divine Knowledge in the Minds of 
young Perfons, who will perufe larger and more 
elaborate Treatifes with greater Advantage after 
maftering thefe little Syftems, than they can well 
be. fuppofed to do, without fome fuch Preparatives. 
In what meafure this Performance is calculated for 
anfwering fo valuable a Purpofe, will be feen by the 
enfuing Extracts, | 

Under 
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Under the Article J believe in God the Father our 


Author thus expreffes the Meaning of it. ** As we 
«¢ believe one God, fo we believe that one God to 
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be the Father ; for unto us there ts but one God 
the Father. And as the Phrafe of Generation, 
which is the Foundation of Paternity, is applied 
to feveral Acts of the fame Nature with Genera- 
tion, fo is the Title of Father in refpect of feveral 
fuch Aéts, givento God. And firft of Creation, 
which is fometimes called Generation, as where 
Mofes faith, thefe are the Generations of the Hea- 
vens and the Earth: and Fob faith, Hath the 
Rain a Father, and who bath begotten the Drops 
of Dew? And in this Senfe the Philofophers of 
old called God the Father of all things. And 
the Scripture calls him the Father of Spirits, Adam 
the Son of God, and all Men his Offspring. Se- 
condly, God is fo called in refpeét to his Con- 
fervation, as a Man is faid to be the Father of 
him whom he educates. Thirdly, In refpect of 
Redemption, from a State of Mifery to a happy 
Condition. And thus God is called Father of 
the Fews, as having redeemed them from their 
Captivity in Egypt, Ls not be thy Father that bath 
bought thee ? faith Mofes.  Doubtle/s thou art 
our Father, tho? Abraham be ignorant of us, and 
Ifrael acknowledge us not ; thou O Lord art our 
Father, our Redeemer. Fourthly, In refpeét of 
Regeneratien, in which Senfe, tho’ the Dif- 
penfers of the Word, which is the incorruptible 
Seed, may in fome kind fay with St. Paul, If 
have begotten you through the Gofpel, yet he is 
the true Father whofe Word it is. Even the 
Father of Lights, who of bis own Will begat us 
with the Word of Truth, Thus Whofcever be- 
lieves that Fefus is the Chrift is born of God. 
Which Regeneration is a kind of Creation; for 
we are God's Workmanfhip, Created in Chrift 
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Fefus to good Works. Fifthly, God is fo called 
in refpect of the promifed Refurrection to a Life 
of Glory: thus our Saviour fpeaks of the Rege- 
neration when the Son of Man Jfhall fit on the 
Throne of bis Glory ; thus thofe who /hall be ac- 
counted worthy to obtain that World, and the Re- 
furreéition from the Dead, are the Sons of God, 
Being the Sons of the Refurreétion. Sixthly, God 
is fo called in refpeét of Adoption. Thus it is 
faid, that he bas predeftinated us to the Ad:ption 
of Children by Fefus Chrift to himfelf. And that 
we receive the Spirit of Adoption, whereby we cry 
Abba Father. The Neceffity of our Faith in 
God as our Father appears, in that it is the 
Ground of our filial Fear, Love, Honour, and 
Obedience ; gives Life to our Devotions, A flure- 
ance to our Petitions, being directed in Obedi- 
ence to our Saviour’s Commands, to God as our 
Father ; fweetens our Afflictions, as being fa- 
therly Corrections, and Affurances of his Love 
and Pity to us; infers the Neceffity of our en- 
deavouring to imitate him, to be holy as he ig 
holy, mercifyl as he is merciful. 

«¢ But there is ftill a higher and more proper 
Notion of God’s Paternity, in refpect whereof 
he is the Father of Chrift, by whom he is fome-- 
times called the Father, fometimes my, fome- 
times your, but never our Father. ’Tis true in- 
deed, that he who fanctifieth, and they who are 
fanétified are both of one ;_ for which Caufe he 
is not afhamed to call them Brethren ; but not 
all of him after the fame Manner, Chrift the Be- 
loved, the Firft-born, the only Begotten, God’s 
own Son, we as being predeftinated to be con- 
formed to his Image, as being she Children of 
God by Faith in Chrift, as receiving Power of 
him to become the Sons of God. 


és And 
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«¢ And this is the only Expofition of this Pare 
cs of the Article which the ancient Fathers take 
é¢ notice of. And in Reference to this Notion 
<¢ only, which is peculiar to Chriftianity, it feems 
¢¢ to have been originally put into the Creed, which 
<* was intended to comprehend thofe neceffary Points 
to be profeffed by all, before their being admit- 
ted into the Church by Baptifm, in Compliance 
with that Command of our Saviour, go and teach 
all Nations, baptizing them in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. 
In which Words as there is no other Son but 
Chrift mention’d, fo there feems to be no other 
Notion of the Father included, but that of the 
Father of that Son. 
<¢ Now as God was the Father of Chrift in Re- 
fpeét of his Conception from the Holy Ghoft, 
and being fent with {pecial Authority as King 
of Jfrael, and being raifed from the Dead, 
and made Heir of all Things,—So was he his 
Father in a more peculiar and eminent Manner, 
in Refpect whereof Chrift always was with God 
and God, and the Father always hath been, is, 
and will be a Father, and Chrift a Son of the 
fame individual Effence and Nature with the 
Father, and without any the leaft accidental Dif- 
parity. | 
‘¢ Yet we muft acknowledge fome Eminence or 
Priority in him, whom we term the firft, which 
is generally underftood in this, that he hath his 
Effence of himfelf, the Son by Communication 
from him. Alfo we read that Chrift was 
fent by the Father, but never that the Father 
was fent by the Son, this being inconfiftent wich 
the Authority and Dignity implied in that Name, 
and in this Refpeét alfo there is fome Kind of 
Priority in the Divine Paternity. Alfo, where- 
ever the three Perfons of the Trinity are enu- 
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merated as a Rule of Faith, the Father is always 
named firft, both in the Scriptures, and in the 
Creeds of all Churches, 

«¢ But we muft be careful not to explain this 
Myftery in fuch a Manner as to derogate from 
the Dignity of that Fulne/s of the Godbead which 
dwelt in Chrift bodily: And it feems dangerous 
to go one Step beyond the exprefs Letter of Scrip- 
ture, it being impoffible for us to have an ade- 
quate Idea of thefe Myfteries, the Knowledge 
whereof depends wholly on Revelation. What- 
foevet therefore the true Notion of Paternity may 
be, the clear Knowledge whereof may be Part 
of our Happinefs when we fhall fee God as he is, 
it cannot certainly carry in it any Thing incon- 
fiftent with the firft Notion of the Godhead, viz. 
with its having all poffible Perfection, and con- 
fequently that of Self-exiftence ; as being the 
Caufe of all other Beings, but having it felf no 
Caufe. And as to the above cited Texts of 
Scripture, it doth not fully appear, that they are 
fpoken in relation to the Divinity of our Sa- 
viour. And why fhould we not with Humility 
and Reverence leave thefe facred Truths in the 
fame Simplicity in which they are delivered, 
rather than venture to derogate from the Dig- 
nity of the Godhead, by taking from it a Per- 
fe€tion, than which there feems to be no greater.” 


Let us next fee in what Manner our Author ex- 


pounds that difficult Article of the Creed, He de- 
fcended into Hell, <«* This Article is firft found in 
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the Creed ufed in the Church of Aquileia, about 
400 Years after Chrift, and foon after was re- 
ceived into the Roman and other Creeds, At the Re- 
formation of the Church of England, it was made 
an Article of Religion, with relation to a certain 
Text of Scripture,— His Spirit, which be gave up, 


* was with the Spirits which were detained in Pri- 
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“¢ fon, or im Hell, as the Place in St, Peter seftifies, 
<«¢ But in the Articles eftablifhed in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Time, ten Years after, it is delivered more 
generally,—-4s Chrijt died for us, and was buried, 
<¢ fo alfo it is to be believed that be went down into 
«¢ Hell, Inthe Aquileian Creed, and generally in 
<¢ others, it was exprefled, Defcendit in Inferna, 
which fome have tranflated by the Word Hell, 
others by ¢he lower Parts of the Earth. Alfo 
it is remarkable, that the .4guileian Creed puts 
this Article immediately after the Mention of 
Chrift’s Crucifixion, and has no other Words to 
exprefs his Burial ; which makes it very pro- 
bable, that it meant no more by it than to ex- 
prefs that Chrift was buried. Yet fince the an- 
cient Church univerfally believed that Chrift’s 
Soul defcended into that Hell fome other Way 
befides this of Burial, and the fubfequent Creeds 
have exprefly mentioned the Defcent into Hell as 
well as the Burial, and have exprefled the Place 
of fuch Defcent by a Word more properly figni- 
fying Hell, than that ufed in the Aquileian, it 
ss can’t be a full Expofition of the Article, as it 
«s now ftands in the Creed, to fay that it fignifies 
«¢ only Chrift’s Burial. It is furtherto be obferved, 
that this Article is not formally, in exprefs 
Words, delivered in Scripture ; and therefore to 
<¢ find out the true Meaning and Authority of it, 
“© we muft enquire in what Part of Scripture it is 
«¢ virtually contained. 

There are three Paffages of Scripture which have 
been thought to imply it: Two of them our Au- 
thor immediately rejects, but the third he looks upon 
as conclufive, This laft is an Expreffion of the 
Pfalmift, as applied by St. Peter, I forefaw the 
Lord always before my Face, &c. Becaufe thon 
wilt not leave my Soul tn Hell, neither wilt thou fuf- 
fer thy boly One to fee Corruption ; which Words are 
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thus apply’d by St. Peter, He being a Prophet, and 
Seeing this before, fpake of the Refurrettion of Chrift, 
that bis Soul was not left in Hell, &c. ** By which 
<s it is manifeftly and fully implied, that the Soul 
<< of Chrift was in Hell before his Refurrection, . 
<¢ at the Time when his Flefh was in fuch a State, 
«s wherein, by the common Courfe of Nature, it 
*¢ would fee Corruption. a 

In the next Place we are to fee in what Senfe 
thefe Words of the Pfalmift are applicable to the 
Cafe of our Bleffed Saviour. Our Author’s Words 
are as follows: ‘* Durandus is of opinion, that 
<< this Article of Chrift’s Defcent into Hell is not 
“© to be underftood of any local Motion, or real 
s¢ Prefence of his Soul in Hell, but only of a vir- 
<< tual or efficacious one. But this is not to be re- 
<< concileable with the Paffage above cited, Zhou 
©: fhalt not leave, &c. For if nothing be meant 
<< but the Efficacy of his Death, he is ftill de- 
“¢ fcended, €?c. 

«© Others think, that by Chrift’s Defcent into 
‘¢ Hell, is meant his having really and truly fuf- 
«¢ fered aJl the Torments which the Damned do 
<< and fhall fuffer there. Butthis can in no Senfe 
«© be the true Explication of Chrift’s Defcent: Not 
‘cin the ftrict and rigorous one; for the Worm 
«¢ that never dies, that Remorfe of Confcience 
<¢ from the Reflection of an ill-fpent Life, that 
«¢ Senfe of the everlafting Difpleafure of God, and 
<< utter Difpair of ever regaining his Favour, which 
“¢ are effential Parts of the Torments of the Damn- 
<< ed, could never be known to him, who inthe 
«© very Actof taking upon him our Sins, and all 
“s others, did moft highly pleafe God, and was 
«¢ always fully affured of his Favour, and knew 
“* the determined Period of his Sufferings. Nei- 
‘¢ ther can this be the Explication of Chrift’s De- 
*< fcent, if taken in a metaphorical Senfe, for thofe 

«¢ Terrors 
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Terrors and Horrors of Soul felt by Chrift, from 
a Senfe of the Wrath of God againft thofe Sins he 
took upon himfelf; for thefe were all fuffered 
by him before his Death, partly in the Garden, 
and partly on the Crofs. But by the Defcent 
into Hell, as it ftands an Article in the CREED, 
is plainly meant fomething fubfequent to his 
Death. And the Place in the P/alms whereon 
it is grounded, J forefaw the Lord always, &c. 
plainly fuppofes Chrift full of Hope and Confi- 
dence at the Time of his being in Hell, to which 
it feems repugnant to fuppofe him there in infer- 
nal Torments. 
«¢ Others interpret thofe Words, Thou fhalt not 
leave my Soul in Hell, of God’s not leaving 
Chrift?s Body in the Grave, the Word tranflated 
Soul often in Scripture fignifying a dead Body, 
and the Word Hell the Grave ; but this 
cannot be a full Explication of the Article, as 
it ftands at prefent plainly diftinguifhed from 
Chrift’s Burial. Others by the Word Hell un- 
derftand no Place, but only a State of Death. 
But this is a Notion unknown to the Ancients. 
The Heathens certainly took Hades for fome 
Place ; and nothing is more plain than that 
they did not mean by it only a State of Death, 
becaufe they thought that many dead Perfons 
were not there, as thofe who never were buried, 
€fc. Neither is it pretended that any of the Fa- 
thers had this Notion of Hell. Befides, if Hell 
fignify only a State of Death, then to defcend in- 
to Hell will fignify no more than to die, which 
was delivered in the Creed before. 
‘¢ But the more general Opinion is, that by 
Chrift’s Defcent into Hell is meant, that he 
went after his Death, by a local Motion of his 
Soul, into the Place or Habitation of departed 
Souls.——-Some of the Fathers, who look’d on 
‘s the 
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the Word which we tranflate Heil, as fignifying 
the common Receptacle of departed Souls with- 
out Diftinétion, thought that Chrift defcended 
to thofe who departed in the true Faith and Fear 
of God, Others, who thought it was never ta- 
ken in Scripture for a Place of Happinefs, 
thought it incongruous, that Chrift in defcend- 
ing into Hell, fhould be thought to go to thofe 
who are faid to be in Paradife, but never in 
Hell. 

<¢ Of thofe of the firft Opinion, fome, but not 
ajl, thought that Chrift tranflated thofe righteous 
Souls to whom he defcended to a far more glo. 
rious Place. ——-Of thofe of the latter Opinion, 
fome thought that he wholly — Hell, and 
delivered all the Souls there from their Tor- 
ments, and tranflated them to a State of Hap- 
pinefs. But this Opinion was reckoned by ma- 
ny heretical ; but to think that many were fo 
delivered, was by many thought orthodox. 
The Means by which this was fuppofed to be 
effected, was Chrift’s preaching the Gofpel be- 
low in the fame Manner as he had on Earth. 

*¢ But this Opinion feems chiefly grounded on 
Authority of fome Apocryphal Writings, and a 
miftaken Interpretation of the above-mentioned 
Paffage concerning Chrift’s preaching to the 
Spirits in Prifon, and fome extravagant Notions 
of Hermes, who thought that the Apoftles de- 
{cended alfo for the fame Purpofe. But Scrip- 
ture gives us no Hint to this Purpofe.—Nei- 
ther does there feem to be any better Ground 
either from the Scripture, or the firft Fathers, 
for the firft of the above-mentioned Opinions, 
that Chrift defcended into Hell to deliver the 
Patriarchs from thence into a Place of Happi- 
nefs, tho” this was generally believed by the 


«¢ School-men as a Point of Faith. We cannot 


ss think 
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«< think that Exoch or Elias were tranflated where 
«« the Face of God cannot be feen, or that Mo/es 
<s and Abrabam were placed in a lels happy Place ; 
ss or that Mo/es and Elias were not together as well 
«¢ before and after their Defcent to Chrift upon the 
«s Mount, as there; or that the Place between 
«< which and Hell a great Gulph is fix’d, could be 
<¢ the fame with Hell ; or that the Death of Chrift 
«s was not as effectual for the Redemption of the 
«¢ Saints that were before him, as for thofe who fol- 
«© low after him. 
‘© Some think, that the End of Chrift’s Defcent 
*< into Hell was to triumph over the Powers of 
« Darknefs there, but the Place in the Ephejians 
*< cited to this Purpofe, viz. He afcended upon high, 
“< be led Captivity captive, &c. plainly refers to his 
«¢ Afcenfion into Heaven ; and that of the Colo/fi- 
“© ans, viz. Having fpoiled Principalities and Pow- 
<¢ ers he made a Shew of them openly, triumphing 
*¢ over them in it (or, in himfelf, as fome read it) 
‘< refers moft naturally to his Crucifixion. Neither 
«¢ doth {uch a glorious and triumphant Condition 
«¢ feem agreeable to the Import of the Text, Thou 
«¢ fhalt not leave my Soul in Hell, which feems to 
<¢ f{uppofe the Soul as much in the common State 
<< and Condition of departed Souls, as the Body in 
¢ a State of Corruption. 
‘© Upon the whole, the Subftance of the Article 
‘ is, that Chrift upon his Death went to the Place 
‘ of departed Souls; and it feems the more natural 
* Senfe of the Words, that he went to the Place 
‘ where the Souls of thofe Men are detained who 
‘¢ died in their Sins, that thus he might fatisfy the 
«© Jaw of Death, and undergo the Condition of a 
‘© dead Man as well as of a living; that as he ap- 
«speared in this World in the Similitude of fintul 
¢ Flefh, he might go to the other in the Simili- 
‘ tude of a Sinner, and ‘hat by rifing from thence, 
P ‘s he 
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«¢ he might affure all thofe who believe in, and 
«¢ die to him, that they fhall never be detained 
“s there. 

The foregoing Citations are in the very Words 
of our Author, that the Reader might form an 
exa¢t Idea of his Performance, which has in it no- 
thing better than what I have here prefented him. 
I have given him the Articles entire, (excepting a 
few Paflages that have been drop’d for Brevity fake, 
where he meets a Break, and which contributed no 
way to the Perfection of the Difcourfe,) that he 
might have compleat Eflays on two important Doc- 
trines of Chriftianity, as well as an Opportunity of 
difcovering the Value of this Expofition of the Chri- 
{tian Faith, in general, 


ARTICLE XXII. 


The Elements of Sir \faac Newton’s Philofophy 
by Mr. VotTairRe. Tranflated from the 
French. Revifed and correéted by Joun 
Hanna, M.A. With Explication of fome 
Words in Alphabetical Order. Printed for 
Stephen Auften, at the Angel and Bible zz 
St, Paul’sChurch-yard. 1738. O€tavo, Pages 
363, befides Cuts, &c. 


T H OSE who are acquainted with the Genius 
of Mr. Voltaire, know what they are to ex- 
pect from him upon a Subject of this Nature. It 
was his Defign (as we learn from his Tranflator) 
* to give only a Tafte of Sir J/aac Newton's Na- 
tural Philofophy, to chofe who have heard his 
“. Works much commended, but had not enough 
** of Mathematical Learning to read them; tho’ 
‘* there 
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-« there are in feveral Places feveral curious Things 
“¢ ¢o entertain the more Learned.” The Work is 
divided into twenty-five Chapters; fourteen of 
which may be termed Optical; the Doétrine of 
Light and Colours is handled inthem. Our Au- 
thor therein fhews the Nature of Light, and the 
Manner of its coming tous: He explains, as well 
as he is able, that Property which it has of refleé- 
ing itfelf, and makes it appear, that it is not re- 
flected by the folid Parts of Bodies, as vulgarly be- 
lieved: He paffes from this to another Property 
we perceive in it, of refraéing in paffing from one 
Subftance into another, and of taking a new Courfe 
in its Progreffion: He then defcribes the Struéture 
and Mechanifm of the Eye ; and the Modus of Vi- 
fion: This leads him to fpeak of Concave and 
Convex Glaffes, to fhew how they affift the Organ, 
and rectify the Sight, and to affign the Reafon of 
dioptrical and catroptical Phenomena: He then de- 
monttrates the Infuficiency of the common Theory 
of Vifion to account for our Conceptions of the Di- 
ftances, Magnitudes, Figures, and Situation of Bo- 
dies: In the next Place he eftablifhes the Caufe of 
the Refraction of the Rays of Light in paffing 
from one Medium to another; evincing this Caute 
to be a general Law of Nature unknown before 
Newton ; and that the Infle€tion of Light is alfo 
an Effect of it: Thefe general Principles are fol- 
lowed by a great Variety of Illuftrations, which 
are fo many Confirmations of them: Among the 
Phenomena that are folved, we may be fure of find- 
ing the Rainbow ; itis infifted on copioufly : The 
Inveftigation of the Caufe of Refrangibility affords 
our Author a Proof of the Exiftence of Atoms, or 
indivifible Bodies in Nature; and he fhews the 
fimple Particles of Light to be fuch: In the laft 
Place, under the general Head of Opticks, he ex- 
patiates on the furprifing Analogy there is between 
yr 2 Light 
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Light and Sound, the Refemblance there is found 
between the feven primitive Colours and the feven 
Notes in Mufick. 

In the fifteenth Chapter, after feveral introductory 
Propofitions concerning Gravity and the Laws of 
Attraction, Mr, Voltaire begins to attack Defcartes’s 
Syftem of the Univerfe, and maintains, that his 
Opinion of a fubtil Matter, Vortices, and a Pleni- 
tude, ought to be rejected. In the fixteenth Chap- 
ter he demonttrates the two laft, viz. the Vortices 
and Plenum to be impoffible, and confequently 
that that Philofopher’s Hypothefis with relation to 
the Caufe of Gravity is merely imaginary. In the 
enfuing Chapter the Nature of Vacuity and Space 
is defined and fettled, and fome Objections againft 
a Void are propofed and anfwered. The true 
Laws of Gravitation are entered upon in the eigh- 
teenth Chapter ; they are adjufted by the Experi- 
ments and Obfervations of Galileo and Newton, 
and they are employ’d for determining feveral Par- 
ucularities concerning the Moon’s Orbit. In the 
nineteenth and three following Chapters, the Laws 
and Effects of Gravitation in the Solar Syftem are 
farther exhibited and explicated ; Kepler is celebra- 
ted on Account of his admirable Difcovery of the 
Law which the Planets univerfally obey in their 
Revolutions, while his Notion concerning the 
Ground and Reafon of it is expofed and ridiculed : 
This Law is fhewn to infer Sir J/aac Newton’s Prin- 
ciples with regard to Gravitation, and to deter- 
mine, in the affirmative, the Queftion of the Earth’s 
annual Motion. 

In the twenty-third Chapter our Author has 
framed a Theory of our Planetary World, from 
the Difcoveries of Sir J/aac Newton. The Sun is 
the firft Thing he prefents us with, and he proves, 
that the central Point towards which all the Parts of 
our Syftem gravitate, is, neceffarily, in the ey 
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of that Luminary, tho’ not precifely in the Middle 
of it. The mutual Influences of that prodigious 
Globe and the incircling Planets are computed 5 
as are alfoits Magnitude, its Denfity, and the De- 
gree of Gravitation on its Surface. The Planets 
appear afterwards: Their Diftance from the Sun, 
their Denfity, their folid Quantity, and attraétive 
Force, are feverally eftimated , and the moft re- 
markable Phenomena of them are minutely de- 
{cribed. 

The Account of our Earth is diftinguifhed by a 
Digreffion, concerning a Period, relating thereto, 
of 1,944,000 Years newly difcovered. The Reader 
will be entertained with that Difcourfe prefently, 
wherein he will find a Subject of fufficient Dignity 
and Beauty in itfelf, glittering with Mr. Voltaire’s 
ufual Erudition and Eloquence. This Character is 
more or lefs applicable to the greateft Part of this 
Treatife ; the Caft of which is adapted to the Tem- 
per of thofe, for whofe Perufal it was originally 
defigned. The Englifh Tafte, efpecially with re- 
fpect to Points of iviathematicks and natura] Sci- 
ence, is rather too grave and folemn, to relifhthe 
Stile and Air in which Mr. Voltaire chufes tohandle 
them. His Diction is generally fuch, as would 
better become an Effay on fome brilliant Topic of 
what we commonly call the Belles Lettres; he 
quotes Perfons and Facts with extraordinary Ap- 
plaufe or Admiration, and almoft every Paragraph 
is diftinguifhed by fome fort of Embroidery. How- 
ever, after all, thefe Circumftances, tho’ they fome- 
what depreciate, are far from utterly invalidating 
the Merit of this Performance, wherein many fub- 
lime Truths are more effectuaily reduced to vul- 
gar Underftandings, than in fome other Explica- 
tions of Sir J/faac Newton's Philofophy. 

In the twenty-fourth Chapter our Author treats 
of the Zodiacal Light, the Comets, and the fixed Stars. 
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The principal Reafon for which he at all men- 
tions the Zodiacal Light, is, to clear up an Objec- 
tion, which it feems to reficé&t on a Demonftration 
of Sir J/aac’s, concerning the Motion of Bodies in 
refifting Mediums. After a very minute Defcrip- 
tion of this Phenomenon, he is fo happy as to re- 
move all the Difficulty relating thereto, by means 
of an Idea for which he acknowledges himfelf ob- 
liged to the celebrated /acio de Duttters :* There is 
a good deal of Singularity in this Solution, 

Mr. Voltaire has put together the Opinions of fe- 
veral Philofophers concerning the Orbits, the At- 
mofpheres, and Tails of Comets. ‘Thefe Collecti- 
ons confer very little Inftruétion, and only fhew us 
the great Diverfity of Sentiment there may be among 
the moft learned Men upon the fame Subject. | 

At the Entrance of the Article of the fixed Stars, 
he encounters anether feeming Contradiction of 
the Newtonian Syftem, with regard to thofe Bo- 
dies. When he has fettled that Affair, to the 
Honour of Sir J/zac, he refutes Mr. Wolf’s fan- 
taftical Solution of the Occultation and periodical 
Reiurns of certain Stars, which have appeared a- 
mong the fixed ones, and have been reputed of 
their Number. A few Inferences that he draws 
from his Arguments (as he calls them) upon thefe 
Heads, are the Conclufion of this Chapter. 

The twenty-fifth (and laft) Chapter may be 
confidered as a Sequel of the twenty-firft, wherein 


* This Gentleman made a confiderable I igure in the learned 
World, by his great Skil! in the nobleit Branches of Mathema- 
ticks, before his unhappy Deluiicn oy that pretended Spirit of 
P-ophecy, which infat. ated and ruined fo many Pertons of 
Worth, about the Beginning of this Century ; fince which Time 
his Character ha: been very much eclipied in the Republic of 
Letters : within theie cwo Years he has again dittinguifhed him- 
{elf by ‘ome peculiar Aftronomicai Notions, and by fome Pro- 
pofals for publifhing an Evxgli/> Verfion of the poetical Books of 
the Hebrew Bible, and diicovering the true Laws Of that Poetry. 
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feveral Particularities of the Moon’s Motion were 
made ufe of, for eftablifhing the Neceflity of At- 
traction; in this Mr. Voltaire fhews, that the 
Newtonian Theory of that Motion, founded on the 
Principle of Attraction, is entirely conformable to, 
and confirmed by Obfervations. 

It hardly needs mentioning, that the Tranflator, 
as I fuppofe, has here and there, at the Bottom of 
the refpeétive Pages, favoured us with his brief 
Notes, for the Correction and [Juftration of fuch 
Paffages of the Original, as he thought erroneous 
or ofcure. Here tollows Mr. Voltaire’s Digreffi- 
ons concerning the Period, &c. juft now fpoken 


t5% “ 


<¢ Egypt and Part of 4fia, from whence all the 
Sciences that now feem to circulate in the World 
*¢ devolv’d to us, preferved anciently an imme- 
*¢ morial, extravagant, uncertain Tradition, but 
which could not be without fome Foundation, 
They faid, that prodigious Changes had been 
made in our Globe, and in the Heavens with 
regard to our Globe. The bare Infpection of 
the Earth gives great Weight to this Opinion. 

‘© We fee that the Waters have fucceffively co- 
vered and abandoned the Beds which contain 
them. The Vegitables and Fifhes of India, . 
found in the Petrifications of our Europe, the 
Numbers of Shells found in Ranges in the 
Mountains, render fufficient Teftimony to this 
ancient Truth. Ovid explaining the Philofophy 
of Pythageras, and introducing a Difcourfe of 
that Pupil of the fan Sages, fpeaks in the 
Name of all the oriental Philofophers, when he 
«6 fays: 
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“¢ Secula, fic toties verfa eft Fortuna Locorum. 

© Vidi ego quod fuerat quondam folidifima Tellus 
<< Effe Fretum: Vidi factas ex Aiquore Terras: 
“s Et procul a Pelago Conche jacuere marine: 

¢ Et vetus inventa eft in Montis anchora fummis. 
“© Quodque fuit Campus, Vallem decurfus aquarum 
© Fecit , et Eluvie Mons eft deduétus in Aiquor, 
© Eque paludofa ficcis Humus aret Arenis, 


“ 


a 


a a 


«s This was the Opinion of the Eaft, and we 
¢s do it no Injury by reporting it in Verfe, the an- 
<< cient Language of Philofophy. 

‘© To thefe Teftimonies which Nature gives, of 
¢¢ fo many Revolutions which have changed the 
«¢ Face of the Earth, correfponds an Idea of the 
ancient Egyptians, a People formerly fkill’d in 
Geometry and Aftronomy, before Superftition 
and Sloth had reduced them to Contempt. This 
‘© Tcea was, that the Sun, in former Ages, rofe 
«s in the Weft. It was a Tradition, indeed, as 
«© obfcure as their Hieroglyphicks. Herodotus, 
«© who may be looked upon as an Author too mo- 
«¢ dern, and confequently of little weight with re- 
‘* gard to fuch Antiquities, reports in his Book 
Euterpe, that, according tothe Egyptian Prietts, 
¢¢ the Sun, in the Space of 11,340 Years (and the 
«© Eeyptian Year confifted of 365 Days) had rifen 
twice where he now fets, and fets where he rifes, 
without there being the leaft Change in Egypt, 
** occafioned by this Viriation of the folar Courfe, 

«© Either the Priefts, who related this Event to 
«© Flerodetus, explained themfelves imperfectly, or 
«© Herodotus milunderftood them, For it might 
** be a probable Tradition among Philofophers, 
“¢ that the Sun had changed his Courfe, but that 
“«¢ the cardinal Points fhould be twice changed in 
eleven thoufand and odd Years, was a thing im- 
‘* poffible. Thefe two Revolutions, as we are go- 
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«¢ ing to make it appear, could not happen in 
«s much lefs than four Millions of Years. The en- 
*< tire Revolution of the Poles of the Ecliptic, or 
«© the Equator, is finifhed in about 1,944,000 
«s Years, and this Revolution of the Ecliptic and 
«¢ the Equator alone, by the Help of the diurnal 
«s Motion of the Earth, is fufficient to turn our 
«¢ Globe fucceffively to the Eaft, to the South, to 
ss the Weft, tothe North. Thus, itis ina Period 
«s of no lefs than 1,944,000 Years, that our 
<¢ Globe could twice fee the Sun rife in the Weft, 
s¢ and notin 110 Centuries only, according to the 
«¢ wild Report of the Theban Priefts, and of He- 
‘¢ rodotus, the Father of Hiftory and of Falfe- 
*¢ hood. 

** Befides, it is impoffible that this Change could 
«¢ happen, and Egypt not be affected by it: For if 
«¢ the Earth, in turning daily on itfelf, had fuccef- 
«¢ fively finifhed its Year trom Eaft to Weft, from 
¢¢ North to South, trom Weft to Eaft, and from 
¢< South to North, by raifing itfelf on its Axis ; 
*s it may be clearly perceived, that the Pofition of 
‘© Feypt, and of all the Climates of the Earth 
«s muit have been changed. The Rains, which 
¢¢ have fo long continued to fall from the Tropick 
«s of Capricorn, and which fertilize Egypt by 
&* {welling the Nile, would have ceafed. The 
<¢ Place of Egypt would have been removed into a 
¢* frozen Zone, and both Egypt and the Nile would 
‘ have difappeared. 

‘¢ Plato, Diogenes, Laertius and Plutarch, fpeak 
* not more intelligibly of this Revolution. Speak of 
‘ it however they do, and are fo many remaining 

Witneffes of a Tradition almoft loft. 
‘¢ What follows is much more fhocking and 
* more circumftantial. The Philofophers of Ba- 
§* bylon, atthe Time of Alexander's Entry into that 
¢© City, counted four hundred and three thoufand 
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ss Years from the Beginning of their Aftronomisa] 
«¢ Obfervations, the Babylonian Year being but 309 
«¢ Days: But this Epocha of 403,000 Yeais jas 
¢ been regarded as a Monument of the Vanty of 
¢ a conquered Nation, which was willing accord- 
<< ing to the Cuftom of all Nations, and all parti- 
«s cular Perfons, to recover by its Antiquity the 
s¢ Glory it had loft by its Weaknefs. 
«© The Sciences at laft, having been brought as 
mong us, and being cultivated by Degrees, the 
Chevalier de Louville, diftinguifhed among the 
Croud of them who did Honour tothe Age of 
Lewis X1V. wentexprefly to Marfeilles, to lee 
if the Obliquity of the Ecliptic appeared the 
fame there as it had been obferved and fixed by 
Pitheas, above 2000 Years ago, He found 
this Obliquity of the Ecliptic, that is, the Angle 
formed by the Axis of the Equatcr, and the 
Axis of the Ecliptic, to be 20 Miaures Iefs than 
Pitheas found it. How did this 2o Minuies Di 
minution of this Angle agree with the Opinion 
of ancient Egypt, and with the 403,000 Years 
of which Babylon boafted ? How, with a Period 
of the World of near 2000000 of Years, and 
even, according to Louville’s Obfervatton, of 
above two Millions? We muft fee the Ufe he 
made of it, and how there is like to refult from 
it, hereafter, an Aftronomy altogether new, 
«¢ Tho’ the Angle which the Axis of the Equator 
makes with the Axis of the Ecliptic be 20 Mi- 
nutes lefs at this Day than it was 2000 Years 
ago, the Axis of the Earth, by rifing upon‘ the 
Plain of the Ecliptic comes nearer to it a whole 
Degree in 6000 Years. 
«¢ Let this Angle, for Example, be about 23; 
Degrees at this Day, and let it contimue to de- 
creafe till it becomes nothing ; then let it begin 
again to increafe and decreafe, it will certainly 
| ‘* happen, 
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«« happen, that in 23; times 6000 Years, that is, 
«¢ in 141,000 Years, our Ecliptic and our Fqua- 
«¢ tor will coincide in all their Points ; the Sun 
«¢ will be in the Equator, or at Jeaft will remove 
<¢ little from it, during many Centuries; the Days, 
« the Nights, the Seafons, will be equal all over 
«¢ the Farch. It is found according to the Calcu- 
s¢ lation of the French Aftronomer, a Calculation 
«s a little reformed fince, that the Axis of the E- 
*¢ cliptic was perpendicular to that of the Equator 
«¢ about 399,000 of our Years ago, fuppofing the 
‘© World to have exifted fo long. Take from 
«¢ this Number the Time that is elapfed fince /- 
‘¢ Jexander’s triumphant Entry into Babylon, and 
«¢ we fhall fee with Aftonifhment that this Calcue 
s¢ lation agrees very juftly with the 403,000 Years 
<¢ of 360 Days, which were computed by the Ba- 
«¢ bylonians: We fhall fee that they begin this 
¢¢ Computation precifely at the Point where the 
<¢ Pole of the Earth was directed towards Aries, 
«¢ and when the Earth in its annual Courfe had re- 
«¢ volved from the South to North, in a word, 
‘¢ when the Sun rofe and fet in the Regions of 
«¢ Heaven, which are now the Poles. 

«© There is fome Appearance that the Chaldean 
¢¢ Aftronomers had made the fame Operation, and 
confequently the fame Deduction from it, as the 
French Philofopher. They had meafured the 
Obliquity of the Ecliptic, and found it decreaf- 
| «¢ ing ; and rifing in their Calculations to a cardi- 
<«¢ nal Point, counted from that Point when the E- 
j <¢ cliptic and the Equator made an Angle of go 
Degrees ; which Point may be confidered as the 
«¢ Beginning, as the End, as the Half, or as the 
** Quarter of this enormous Period. 

«¢ By this the Enigma of the Egyptians was un- 
‘¢ ravelled, the Computation of the Chaldeans juf- 
“* tified, the Relation of Herodotus cleared up, and 

‘¢ the 
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<s the Univerfe flattered with a long Futurity, the 
«¢ Idea of which pleafes the human Imagination ; 
<¢ tho’ this Comparifon makes our Life appear yet 


the fhorter. 

«© This Difcovery of the Chevalier de Louville 
was ftrongly oppofed, both becaufe it was very 
ftrange, and becaufe it did not yet feem fuffici- 
ently confirmed. An Academician had, ina 


* Voyage to Egypt, meafured a Pyramid: He 


found its four Sides oppofed to the four cardinal 
Points ; therefore the Meridian, faid the Ene- 
mies of the Chevalier, has not changed Curing 
fo many Centuries; theretore the Obliquity of 
the Ecliptic, which by its Diminution mufi have 
changed all the Meridians, in reality has not 
been diminifhed, Butthis Pyramid was no im- 
pregnable Barrier againft thefe new Difcoveries : 
For, how are we fure that the Architects of the 
Pyramids were not fome Minutes deceived? 
The moft infenfible Abberration, in laying a 
Stone, had alone been fufficient to occafion this 
Error. Or, if the Builders were right, might 
not the Academician himfelf neglect that little 
Diverfity, which might be found between the 
Points where the Sun ought to mark the Equi- 


"' noxes and Solftices upon this Pyramid, fuppo- 


fing nothing to have changed, and the Points 
where it now marks them. in Faét? Could not 
he be deceived in the Fables of Egypt, where he 
operated out of pure Curiofity, when Tycho- Braba 
himfelf was deceived 18 Minutes in the Pofition 
of the Meridian of Uraniburg, his heavenly Ci- 


. ty, for which he calculated all his Obfervations ? 


or was Tycho-Brabe in reality deceived 18 Mi- 
nutes, as is pretended? May not the Truth be, 
after all, that this Difference found between the 
true Meridian of Uraniburg, and that of Tycho- 


Brabe, proceeds partly from the Change of Hea- 
“© yen 
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ven itfelf, and partly from the almoft inevitable 


sc Errors committed both by Zycho- Brahe and them 
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that corrected him? 

«+ But the Chevalier de Louville might alfo be 
deceived himfelf; he might fee a Decreafe of 
Obliquity, which has no Exiftence. Pitheas, 
efpecially, was probably the Source of all thefe 
Errors: He, like moft of the Ancients, made 
his Obfervations with very little Exaétnefs. It 


, was worthy of that Prudence therefore, with 


which we now proceed in Phyficks, to wait for 
new Illuftrations of the Matter. Therefore it 
was proper that the few, who are able to judge 
of this grand Difference, fhould remain in Si- 
lence for the prefent. 
«s Finally, in 1734, Mr. Godin (one of thofe 
Philofophers whom the Love of Truth has lately 
conducted to Peru) refumed the Thread of thefe 
Difcoveries: The Examination of a Pyramid 
was now no more the Matter in Queftion, for 
concerning this there would be Difficulties always 
remaining ; he was to proceed from the famous 
Meridian in the Church of St. Petronius, traced 
by Dominic Cafint in 1665, with an Exaétnefs 
of which we are more certain than that of the 
Egyptian Architects. The Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic, which refulted from Cafini’s Obferva- 
tion, was 23 D. 29!. 25”. But the late Obfer- 
vations put it beyond all Doubt, that this Angle 
of the Ecliptic and the Equator is at prefent 232 
D. 28’. 20”. At leaft if the Refraétions, which 
enter into the Determination of the Height of 
the Pole, made by the Polar Heat, and confe- 
quently into that of the Elevation of the Equa- 
tor, and the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, are not 
a little changed fince Cafini’s Time: A Varia- 
tion which many begin to fufpeét, from the Dif- 
ference of the Elevations of the Pole, obferved 
&6 in 
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in the fame Cities after fome Space of Time, 
particularly in London, Amfterdam and Copenha- 
gen; tho’ thefe Obfervations are not yet fufficient 
to affure us entirely, that from Age to Age the 
Air is found fometimes more, fometimes lefs 
tranfparent. It has indeed been lately difcovered, 
and infallibly demonftrated, that the Refra¢tions 
at two Places, a very little diftant, will fome- 
times differ almoft beyond Belief ; which obliges 
an exact Obferver at prefent, to determine well, 
before every thing elfe, the Refractions of his 
Horizon, if he would have his Obfervations 
credited : But it is alfo known, that according to 
the Experiment of Mr. Huggens, if a reflecting 
Glafs * be left in a conftant Situation, direéted 
towards the Top of a high Steeple, from Noon 
till Evening, that Top will appear more elevated 
towards the Clofe of the Day, than at Noon, 
and confequently there is an Alteration in the 
Tranfparency of the Air. As all this, how- 
ever, contributes nothing to a Change, fuch as 
we have Reafon to fuipect may produce the 
Phenomenon of this Queftion, we fhould be 
blameable to admit fuch a dubious Faét, of 
which we have not yet any convincing Proof, 
any phyfical Reafons, 

s¢ With regard to the Pyramids of Egypt, and 
the Invariablenefs of Meridians, which feems 
contrary to this Mobility of the Poles of the 
Fquator ; it is proper to take notice further, 
That fuppofing the Figure of the Earth to be 
not fpheroidical, as it really is, but exactly {phe- 
rical, this Motion of the Plan of the Equator, 
and its Poles, may be conceived two Ways. For, 
either moft of the Places, fituated at prefent 


* It is a Telefcope that is here intended ; perhars a Reflecting 


one, by its being (improperly) called a Reflecting Glafs: The 
Experiment will fucceed as well with a Refraéting one. 
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«< under the Equator, will, after fome Ages, have 
<¢ g Meridional or Septentrional Latitude, the E- 
“* quator having quitted them to come nearer the 
‘© Kcliptic ; (on which Suppofition, all the Meri- 
‘* dians will be difordered, and any two Cities, 
v without having changed their Place, their Dif- 
«< tance, or their firft Situation upon Earth, will 
«« neverthelefs have changed the Point of Compafs, 
«« with regard to each other) or, the Equator 
ss will never abandon the Places, which have al- 
** ways been fituated under it, but its Plan will 
** turn with them round the Ecliptic, without any 
: Change being made in the Meridians, their Inva- 
«< Tiablenefs not proving the fame Thing againft 
«« the Motion of the Equator as in the former Sup- 
«« pofition, On the contrary, refuming the fphe- 
« roidical Figure of the Earth, which is the true 
“one, its folid Parts manifeftly fuftaining them- 
‘* felves, and not having Power to quit one ano- 
*“* ther, the more remote from the Center will re- 
: main always at the fame Diftance, and confe- 
<< quently the Circumference of the Equator, which 
«« has once invironed them, will never quit them; 
«« fo that the Place of the Equator, whether move- 
«« ableor immoveable, can never bring any Dif- 
“ order onthe Meridians. It appears by this, that 
“* tho’ the Egyptian Architects might have had Or- 
“* ders to build the Pyramids parallel to the four 
cardinal Points of the World, and they may have 
<< executed thefe Orders with the utmoft Exaétnefs, 
«< this does not hinder, but the Angle of Interfeéti- 
«« on of the Equator and the Ecliptic may continual- 
«¢ ly vary as much as we pleafe, 

‘¢ ‘There can be no greater Pleafure than to fee 
«: the Credit of Truths, the moft worthy of Refpeé& 
«« for their Antiquity, re-eftablifhed, after having 
«* been contefted in Ages fo circumfpeét, and fo 
** little credulous as our’s. But it mutt be con- 
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fefs'd, that if the Egyptians and Babylonians were 
the firft Difcoverers of the Decreafe of this Obli- 
quity, they made the Difcovery from Reafon- 
ings much lefs certain, than thofe from which 
we attribute this Difcovery to them. Herodo- 
tus publifhed his Hiftory about a hundred Years 
after Anaximander, the Milefian, firft found out 
the Means of meafuring the Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic : and this Invention having foon after 
paffed into Egypt, by the Voyages of Cleoftrates, 


. Harpalus, and Eudoxus; the Egyptians, who 


could not but find this Obliquity lefs than 4. 
naximander had found it, took the Advantage 
from thence to do Honour to their Nation; as 
if the Diminution, and confequently the Mea- 
fure, of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, had been 
known among them for many thoufands of 
Years, atthe Time when this latter was but juft 


' difcovered by the Greeks. We have already 


faid almoft the fame thing of the Babylonians, 
who, equally jealous of the Egyptians and the 
Greeks, have advanced by a parallel Calculation, 
to an Antiquity incomparably more abfurd than 
that of the Egyptians. 

‘¢ But whether this Notion of the Equator does, 
or does not exift, it is demonftrably certain, 
that it cannot be produced by any Mechanifm, 
exactly the fame with any difcover’d by the learn- 
ed Newton. It mutt neceflarily depend upon 
fome other Caufe, hitherto unknown, which we 
fhould endeavour to difcover, provided the Phe- 
nomenon be real. 

‘* That the Diminution of this Angle may al- 
ways equal its Increafe; the abfolute Center of 
Gravity of all the Mafs of the Earth, muft be 
the fame as the geometrical Center of its f{phe- 
rodical Figure ; but this very poffibly is not the 
Cafe. For if the Earth be ever fo little lefs ma- 
* terial 
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terial on the northern, than on the fouthern Side 
of the Equator, and if there arrive in the Body 
of this Planet, or on its Surface, any Change, 
which diminifhes the Quantity of Matter in one 
Place, and augments it in another, it is evident, 
that the exterior Surface of the Earth, and the 
common Center of Gravity of its whole Mafs, 
muft change Pofition with regard to each other ; 
and as the geometrical Center of its fpheroidical 
exterior Surface remains always the fame, it is 
neceffary that this Center alfo muft change its 
Pofition, with regard to that of Gravity, when- 
ever any Reafon, manifeft or not maniteft, takes 
away ever fo little Matter from one Place and 
carries it to another. NowthetwoCenters, the 
geometrical Center of its oval Figure, and that 
of its general Gravity, fhould neceffarily be in 
the fame Axis of its Rotation, if this Rotation 


-muft be equal and uniform during 24 Hours, 


without being accelerated and retarded by Turns ; 
which would be contrary to Experience. 

‘< So effectual this Motion of the Plane of the 
Equator, it is fufficient then, that there fhould be 
within the Earth, Matter which, by circulating 
continually, but flowly, may continually re- 
move the common Center of Gravity, with ree 
gard to the Surface of the Earth, becaufe the 
Axis of Rotation will always follow the fame 
Road as this Center. 

‘ If this Matter be not fuppofed to circulate, but 
to have a very fmall irregular Motion, the Plane 
of the Equator will always change its Pofition 
with the Ecliptic, but without any certain Rule, 
and may be fometimes nearer, fometimes farther 
from the Center ; which, perhaps, may be more 
robable than a perfect Circulation. But none 
of all this Reafoning can have Place, till it fhall 


«¢ be proved in a manner altogether inconteftible, 
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«¢ that the Aproximation of the Equator and the 
Ecliptic, which the moft fkilful Obfervers pre- 
tend new to perceive, is real; and that there is 
no lilufion, either from the Refraétions of Light, 
or from the Inftruments, in an Affair which is 
yet fo delicate, and fo little fenfible in modern 
Obfervations, as to relate only to a few Seconds 
of Diminution ; fo that it will not be till after 
«© many Ages of continued Obfervations, that any 
«s one will be able cto fay, with full Certainty, 
whether the Obliquity is variable, or how it 
‘¢ js fo,” 

This is Mr. Voltaire’s Account of that moft 

ftrange Revolution of the Earth, the Length of 
which, he fays, aftonifhes the Imagination; and 
feems to promife a Duration to human Species be- 
yond what they dare think of. He calls it a moft 
furprifing Difcovery, while at the fame time his 
whole Difcourfe befpeaks the Uncertainty of the 
thing, and he himfelf propofes a moft fhort and 
@acertain Method of terminating the Queftion, 
Whether or no it has any Foundation? For this 
End he propofes, mea/uring exafly the Elevation 
of the Pole from the Ruins of the ancient City of 
SYENE in Egypt. 
He fays, ** It is known from the Report of 
Strabo in his laft Book of Geography, that 
this City was fituated precifely under the Tro- 
pic of Cancer ; and chat there was there a very 
deep Well, in which the Reflection of the Sun 
could never be feen, but juft at Noon in the 
Summer-Solftice, the Sun fhining vertically o- 
ver the horizontal Surface of the Water, at the 
Bottom of the Well. Strabo adds in the fame 
Place, that in travelling from Greece, this City 
was the firft to be met with, where the Gno- 
* mons, or Columns erected vertically, had no 
* Shadow at Noon-day once in a Year: So _ 
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here are two different Proofs, which affure us, 
that in the Time of Strabo, or fome Time be- 
fore him, the Tropic of Cancer paft over the 
vertical Point of this City. 

‘s Now if in meafuring at prefent the Latitude 
of the Place where Syene formerly ftood, the 
Artick Pole fhall be found to be there elevated 
to 23 Degrees, 49 Minutes, this will be an in- 
dubitable Proof that the Chevalier de Louville 
has difcovered the Truth, and that the Obli- 
quity of the Ecliptic has diminifhed 20 Mi- 
nutes in the Space of eighteen Centuries, I 
fay, 23 Degrees, 49 Minutes or more; for the 
Tower of Syene being renowned before Strabo, 
on Account of the Property of which we are 
{peaking, even as far back as the Time of the 
Prophet Ezekiel, who mentions it in the thirty- 
ninth Chapter of his Prophecy; it is apparent, 
that if the Obliquity of the Ecliptic was vari- 
able, it muft have diminifhed five or fix Mi- 
nutes, in the fame Proportion from the Time 
of this Prophet unto Strabo, during more than 
five Centuries; without reckoning what Dimi- 
nution it might have undergone from the Foun- 
dation of this Tower to the Time of Eze- 
kiel, 

‘«¢ But if, on the contrary, the Pole is found to 
be elevated but 23 Degrees or thereabouts, we 
muft conclude, without Hefitation, that during 
all this Series of Ages, the Obliquity in Quef- 


‘ tion has been conftantly the fame, or that its 


Diminution has not been any thing confiderable ; 
and that the Space comprifed between the Equi- 
noétial and the Kcliptic has been very little, 
if at all leffened. All the Difficulty would con- 
fift in difcovering exaétly the Situation of this 
ancient City in the Neighbourhood of Nile, and 
the Ifland Elephantine. ‘This Work would be 
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‘¢ a means to prevent the Cates of Pofterity, and 
¢ of whichto make a Merit with regard to our 
‘ Children, for prefenting them with finifhed De- 
«© monftrations of a Truth, the clearing up of 
«© which may coft them many Centuries. 


a 





ARTICLE XXIII. 


To the Author of THe HisToRY OF THE 
WorKS OF THE LEARNED. 

























SIR, 


[ Defire you would inform your Correfpondent 
H—y, that I do not chufe to Jet him at pre- 
fent know my Name, yet he may be affured, it 
will not be long before I acquaint him with the 
Reafons for my treating him in the Letter to you 
laft Fuly as a Q— &c. and then he'll have no 
Difficulty in finding out who I am, if he pleafes 
to endeavour it by Recollection. I had more than 
half the Accounts of the Cafes I fent you from his 
own Mouth, tho’ in a partial Manner, and the 
others (except three) I believe he was acquainted 
with, becaufe he has publifhed in part Accounts of 
two, viz. Holland’s and Thomas’s, and I know he 
attended others, viz. Parfon Feath—— Mr. Law- 
rence, K—— Efgq; €c. therefore you may tell him, 
if he recolleéts a little, he'll foon find, that he is 
as well qualified, if he pleafes, to publifh thofe 
Cafes particularly, as I can be; therefore I think 
it needlefs now to inform him any further about 
them, tho’ probably I may the Public hereafter : 
You may alfo let him know, that the Perfon who 
made two of the Experiments, I fent you to publith, 
and figned himfelf M.S. T. in a Letter laft Month 
to you, was one of his Bury Acquaintance, to whom 
he 
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he recommended thefe Medicines, and at the fame 
time declared, he never knew they did any harm, 
if they did not ‘do good, (tho” he was then acquainted 
with Thomas's Cafe) and told him, he might ex- 
pect they would benefit his general Health, which 
is the Reafon the old Gentleman alledges for his 
prefent Difregard of him, and refufing to permit 
me to gratify him, by publifhing his Name in this 
Letter, tho’ he intends, as foon as his Health per- 
mits, to fend you Accounts of feveral more Expe- 
riments and Cafes, together with fuch Particulars, 
that your Friend may then guefs who he is, if he 
don’t before. But as it may be fome time before 
you hear from that Gentleman, it will not be amifs 
for you to let the Public know, that by Tryal any 
Perfon may be fatisfied that all Stones, and fuch 
like hard Subftances will, if by laying in Urine, 
or any other Fluid, they have acquired without 
Fermentation a white Coat, have their Weight 
always increafed. And that Stones kept for fome 
time in the Urine of Perfons, ufing either the pre- 
tended Stone-diffolving Medicines, or faponaceous 
ones, will always acquire a white Coat and an 
additional Weight, if by frequent changing the 
Urine be prevented from fermenting. 

If Mr. Hartley has a Stone in his Bladder, I am 
glad he continues taking the Medicines, becaufe 
that may make known, paft Difpute, whether the 
Virtues of thofe Medicines are Stone-diffolving or 
Stone-generating ones. But I affure you, I yet 
doubt whether he has one; for | can’t help de- 
murring to the Belief of any thing reported on the 
Opinion only of one, who by bare Inipection of a 
Stone, has prefumed to declare it to have been ope- 
rated on by a Solvent while it was in the Bladder, 

I wifh you could perfuade him to fave all the 
fmall Bits and Coats of Stones he fays he voids, 
and let us know by their Weight what Quantity of 
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them he makes in a Month. Becaufe a Friend of 
mine, by keeping all the Bits, @fc. that were faid 
by his Doétrefs to be Parts of the diffolving Stone 
in his Bladder, in the Space of ntar five Months 
found their Quantity fo great, as to convince him 
it was not poffible for them to be contain’d in any 
Shape at one time in his Bladder, and therefore he 
left off taking the Medicines, and defigns to be 
cut very foon. 


1 am Yours, &c. 
Pall-mall, 


Sep. 23, 1738. 


P.S. The Reafon why the fecond Accounts were 
not fent you with the firft, which Mr. M., S. T. ac- 
cufes me of concealing, was my not receiving 
‘nem before the laft Day of Ful); and my not 
fencing them to be publifhed the next Month, was 
becaufe 1 did not think them juft ones ; for part of 
the acquired white Coat was rubb’d off the Stones 
before they were weighed a iecond time, and the 
other Experiment he mentions was made with the 
Addition of Lemon Juice to the Urine, and there- 
fore I thought it was not material. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXIV. 


A new and compendious Syftem of praétical 


Arithmetic. Wherein the Doétrine of whole 
Numbers and Fraétions, both vulgar and 
decimal, is fully explained, and applied to 
the feveral Rules or Methods of Calculation 
ufed in Trade and Bufine/s: And by fhewing 
and comparing the natural Dependance upon, 
and Agreement of, one Rule with another, 
the whole is rendered more eafy than hereto- 
fore, and the Learner 1s inftruéted in the 
vulgar and decimal Operations together, which 
at the fame time demonftrates the Reafon as 
well as the Praétice of both. By WiLL1AM 
Parpon, Gent. London: Printed for 
Richard Ware, at the Bible and Sun in A- 
men Corner, zear Pater-nofter-Row. 1738. 
Octavo, Pages 397. 


HE Author of this Book, who for many 
Years has been converfant with the Subject 


of it, affures the young Student, that the Science 


it 


treats of may be much eafier underftood, and 


confequently fooner acquired, by the Method herein 
propofed, than by any other whatever. ‘* The 
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Doétrines of vulgar and decimal Arithmetic are 
here fo adapted and compared together, as to 
fhew the Ufefulnefs and Excellency of both; 
and to make every Branch the clearer, the fame 
— is often wrought various Ways; by 
which means the Learner is let into the Reafon 
of the feveral Contractions made ufe of, and 
fees the Bafis upon which all fuch like Operations 
depend ; and by being effectually inftructed in 
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<< the Doctrine of vulgar Fraétions, and the Ufes 
‘¢ they are or may be applied to, is taught from 
«< the fame Principles to make as many more him- 
<< felf, as his Occafions may at any time require.” 
The feveral Applications of decimal Fractions alfo, 
exhibited in this Book, and particularly the contract 
Method of Multiplication, which for its Eafe and 
Expedition is highly commended by Mr. Pardon, 
enhance the Value of it. 

The Contents of it are digefted under the follow- 
ing Heads. Inthe firft Chapter, we havea Definition 
of Arithmetic, with a critical Difcuffion of the 
Queftion, whether Unity or One bea Number ? and 
a clear Idea of that fundamental Part thereof, termed 
Notation, or the Manner of expreffing Numbers 
both in Words and Figures, In the fecond Chap- 
ter, Addition is very copioufly handled: Firft of 
whole or abftract Numbers; under which Head 
Multiplication is comprifed, which, as Mr. Par- 
don fays, is only a Repetition or continual Addition 
of the fame Sum or Number, a certain required 
Number of Times ; next, of Sums of diverfe De- 
nominations, with regard to Money, Weight, Mea- 
fure, Time, &%c. Of all thefe there are numerous 
Examples; together with the different Ways of 
proving the Truth of the Operations. In the third 
Chapter, Subftraction and Divifion are taught, and 
exemplified by a great Variety of Calculations, In 
the fourth Chapter, we are inftructed in the Art of 
reducing or changing one Name or Species of Mo- 
ney, Weight, Meafure, &c. into another, ftill re- 
taining the fame Value. In the fifth Chapter, we 
have the Rule of Proportion, commonly called the 
Rule of Three, and for its fingular Ufefulnefs the 
Golden Rule. This is very properly fucceeded in 
the fixth Chapter by a Definition of Fraéfions, an 
Enumeration of their feveral Sorts, and Direétions 
as to the Manner of ufing them. Under the Mul- 
tiplication 
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tiplication of Fraétions he introduces the famous 
Queftions, as he ftiles them, of multiplying M- 
ney, Weight, Meafure, 8c, by Money, Weight, Mea- 
fure, &c. For tho’, he fays, properly {peaking, 
no fuch thing is poffible, in the Nature of Numbers, 
all Multiplication being only a Repetition of one 
Number or Thing, a certain Number of Times ; 
‘* yet as many Smatterers in this Art imagine they 
«© are capable of doing ftrange Things, when they 

are only able to do fuch like Queftions mechani- 
cally, without knowing the Reafons or Demon- 
{trations of the Procefs, he here undertakes to 
fhew his Readers how they may do any thing 
of that Nature, and upon what Foundations fuch 
<¢ Operations are built.” The feventh Chaprer 
includes the general Definition of Decimals, and 
explains the Methods of ufing them, in the feveral 
Rules or Operations of Addition, Subjtrattion, Mul- 
tiplication and Divifion. He afterwards fhews the 
Ufe of them in working Queftions : As a proper 
Preliminary to this he lays down a univerfal Method 
of making all Sorts of decimal Tables. The eighth 
Chapter comprifes the Rule of Praéfice, wrought 
after a Variety of Manners, and familiarifed by a 
great Number of Examples. In the ninth Chapter 
we have the inverfe Rule of Three, and the feveral 
other Applications of the Direc? Rule of Three, 
commonly called by the Names of Fellow/hip, Bar- 
ter, Exchange, Lofs and Gain, and Allegation: This 
Chapter ends with the Doctrine and Rules of 
Arithmetical and Geometrical Progreffion, Combina- 
tion, Chances, &c. ‘The laft Chapter, in the former 
Part of it, explains the raifing Powers, and ex- 
tracting Roots numerically: In the latter Part our 
Author treats of /imple and compound Intereft, of 
Rebate, Difcompt and Anuuities. 

In a Word, as it muft be acknowledged, that 
there are many curious Treatifes upon particular 
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Branches of this Art, for which the feveral Au- 
thors, as our ingenious Compiler owns, deferve 
both the Thanks and Encouragement of the Pub- 
lick ; fo he thinks he may, without the leaft Di- 
minution of another’s Glory, fay, none has handled 
this whole Subject in fo natural, full and plain a 
Manner, fuited to the Capacities of the Ignorant, 
as he has in this Treatife; from whence he pre- 
fumes he may promife the Learner, ‘+ that if he 
«< will but ftudy the Rules, and carefully mind 
<< the various Methods of doing the fame thing, 
«© which he has therein exhibited, he muft, in a 
<¢ little Time, be a much greater Proficient in 
«¢ this Art, than he can be by ufing any other 
¢¢ Book whatfoever. 





ARTICLE XxXvV. 

A Treatife of Algebra, with the Application 
of it toa Variety of Problems in Arithme- 
tic, to Geometry, Trigonometry and Conic 
Sections ; with the feveral Methods of fol- 
ving and conftruéting Equations of the high- 
er Kind. ByCuristTian Wo trtius, chief 
Profefor of Mathematicks and Philofophy in 
the College of Magdeburg zz Germany, and 
F.R.S. Yo which is prefix’d what be re- 
fers to in his three Preliminary Treatifes. 
Tranflated from the Latin. London: Print- 
ed for A. Bettefworth and C. Hitch, at the 
Red-Lion iz Pater-Nofter-Row. 1739. 
Odtavo. Pages 352, with feveral Copper 

| Plates. 


HE Abilities of this great Writer are fo well 
known in the Commonwealth of Letters, 

that his Name alone is fufficient to recommend this 
Performance 
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Performance to the Perufal of thofe who aim at a 
Proficiency in the Subject of it. The tranfcendant 
Excellency of Algebra has been often celebrated ; 
and they who have the leaft Acquaintance therewith 
know, that taken in its full Extent it is) as Mr. 
Wolfius ftiles it, the higheft Pitch of human Learn- 
ing ; by the Inftrumentality whereof the Imagina- 
tion exalts the Underftanding, to the Knowledge of 
thofe fublime Truths, to which it could otherwife 
either never attain, or not in the Perfection it here- 
by can, or not without infinite Expence of Time 
and Labour. By the Help of the Analytic Art, 
fays our excellent Mafter of it, ‘* He that is in- 
«¢ inftructed in the Elements of Arithmetick and 
«< Geometry, may find out many Things which 
he could never have difcovered from the Writ- 
ings of others, without much Toil and Difficul- 
‘© ty.———A long Train of Reafoning, which by 
‘¢ great Attention and Circumfpection may dif- 
cover a Connection between Things, is. here 
changed into the Art of combining a few Marks 
and Signs together, always the fame, and built 
on a few manifeft Principles. — Hereby, which 
is very wonderful, one may often difcern in one 
Line more Truths than could be contained in 
whole Volumes, if they were explained and de- 
monftrated by the Synthetic Method. Hence 
it is, that by viewing one fingle Line, we may 
learn almoft whole Sciences in the Space of a 
«¢ few Minutes ; which Men could fcarce compre- 
«s hend otherwife in as many Years, 

The Tranflator of this Piece has prefix’d there- 
to, a fhort Compendium of the Author’s three 
Treatifes on Arithmetick, Geometry, and Trigo- 
metry, in order to enable the Reader to proceed to 
his Algebra, without the Affiftance of other Books, 
wrote purpofely on thofe Subjects. 
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He has likewife introduced his Doétrine of vul- 
gar Fractions, for the fake of their Demonftrations, 
which are performed without Algebra, and alfo be- 
caufe from thefe there ts an eafy Tranfition to algebraic 
Fractions. With regard to hisGeometry (wherein 
Mr. Wolfius fometimes ufeth Leibnitz’s Method of 
Demonftration from Things being the fame Way 
determined, or rather, ashe exprefiles it, from their 
Similitude) the Tranflator Mr. Hanna has omitted 
his Refolution of Problems relating to Diftances, 
Altitudes, Areas, which required the Knowledge of 
Inftruments and coftly Figures, which would have 
enhanced the Price too much. But his Trigonome- 
try being not only neceflary in refolving algebraic 
Queftions, but alfo ufeful to prepare the Minds of 
fuch as would ftudy the Diftance, Magnitude and 
Motion of the heavenly Bodies, Mr. Hanua has 
not only given a Method of conftruéting a Canon 
of Sines and Tangents, but alfo demonftrated the 
four Axioms thereof briefly. And for the whole 
Treatife, as it now appears, he affirms, that it is 
the fulleft and compleateft Book in its kind in our 
Language. —— In this Edition the many Typogra- 
phical Errors of the original Latin have been care- 
fully rectified. 


Page 212. line 29. for Tho’ read If. 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE XXVI. 


I bave lately received this Advertifement from Paris ; 
it is of no Ufe but to fuch Readers as underftand 
the French ; and therefore it would be of no Service 
to tranflate any Part of it. 


RIASSON, Libraire a Paris, rué Saint Facques, a la Sct- 

ence, a imprimé un Ouvrage nouveau du R. P. D. Bernard 
Montfaucon Benedictin, qui a pour titre, Bibliotheca Bibliotheca- 
rum Manufcriptorum nova, in-fol. 2. vol. Livre tres-important a 
la Litterature par la découverte d’un crés-grand nombre de Ma- 
nu(crits qui font repandus dans toutes les Bibliotheques de l’Eu- 
rope, fur l’Hiftoire, Jes Fondations, les Genealogies, les Belles- 
Lettres, & généralement toutes les parties des Sciences. 

I} a aufi imprimé tout nouvellement les Aphori/mes de Mede- 
cine, traduits du Latin de M. Herman Boerhaave, par M. de la 
Mettrie, 77-8. 

Le Traité de la matiere Medicale, par le méme, contenant la dofe 
&9 Ja compofition des Medicamens indiqués dans Aphorifmes, traduits 
auffi par le méme. in-12. 

Le Traité du Vertige, M. de la Mettrie. in-1 2. 

I] diftribué tous les Lundis de chaque Semaine une feiiille pe- 
riodique, quia pour titre: Reflexions fur les Ouvrages de Littera- 
ture; certe Feuille a dé ja produit 5 Volumes in-12. dans lefquels 
on trouve une Critique fage & judicieufe de tout ce qui a paru 
depuis quelques années dans la Republique des Lettres. 

La Mythologie &F les Fables expliquées par |’ Hiftoire, par M. 
I’ Abbé Banier, de \’ Academie des Belles-Lettres, 1 vol. in-4. ou 
deux volumes #z-12. C'eft le commencement d'un grand Ouvrage, 
dont il paroitra en Novembre 1738. le fecond vol. in 4. & les 
tomes 3, 4, F 5. in-12. la fin de l'un & de l'autre paroitra en 
1739. avant le mois de Juillet. 

Il a aufli imprimé depuis peu /’Hiffoire du Fanatifme de notre 
temps, par M. 1’ Abbé de Brueys, 3 vol. in-12. figures. 

Les Effais de Li'terature &§ de Morale, par M., 1’ Abbé Trublet, 
in-12. 

Les Ocuvres métées de M. Pope; {gavoir, les Principes de la Mo- 
rale &F du Gout en deux Poimes, traduits par M. 1’ Abbé du Refnel, 
CF la Boucle de Cheveux, traduite par M.L. D.F. 1 vol. in-12. 

Une nouvelle Edition des Parodies de nouveau Théatre Italien, 
fort augmeniée, la Mufique regravée a neuf & en bien meillcur 
tat. 4 vol. in-12. figures. 
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I] vend féparement les Additions en 1 vol. qui a pour titre : 
Supplement a lancienne Edition des Parodies, in-12. comme aufly 
le g vol. au nouveau Théatre Italien, imprimé il y a quelque 
temps. 

Les Oeuvres de M. P Abbé Nadal, de l’ Academie des Belles- 
Lettres, contenant fes Differtations Académiques, plufieurs pieces 
& morceaux de Litterature, fes Poefies & fes Tragedies, 3 vol. 
in-12. figures. Ce Livre eft attendu deputs long-temps. 

Le 40%. vol. des Mémoires pour fervir a l Hiftoire des Hommes 
Iiluftres dans la Republique des Lettres, avec un Catalogue raifonné 
de leurs Ouvrages, in-12. Ia fuite de cet Ouvrage paroitra’tou- 
jours réguli€rement. 

Traite des Prefcriptions, de alienation des Biens des Gens d Eglife 
EF des Dixmes, par M. Dunod, in-4. 
pour les Bien: d’Eghife en particulier, par le méme, in-4. 

—— de la Main- Morte S du Retrai@ linager, par le méme, 
in-4. 

Hiffoire des Sequanois S du Comté de Bourgogne, tivé des origi- 


naux F juftifie par preuves, in-4. 2 vol. figures. 





Ledit Briaffon debite aufft les nouveautés fuivantes. 


Sermons du Caréme, par le P. Du Fay Jefuite, iz-12. 4 vol. 
Lyon, 1738. 

Le Hollandois, ou Lettres fur la Hollande ancienne & mo- 
derne, par M. Labarre de Beaumarchais, in-12. 3 part. en un 
vol. 

Recherches fur les Caufes de la Guerre de Turquie & de Mof- 
covie, 7-12. 

Léonidas. Poeme traduit de l Anglois, i#-12. 2°part. 

Voyage & Avantures du fieur le Beau chez les Sauvages de 
PAmerique, 2 vol. im-12. figures. Am/f. 

Prieres & Pocfies Chrétiennes du fieur Chevreau, i-13. 


BOOKS juft printed for Jacos Robinson. 
The MODERN ENGLISHMAN. ASatire. Priceis. 


—— Power is Right, and Knavery Common Senfe ; 
Homour a Sound, and Principle Pretence : 

Virtue’s abandon'd, Honeity’s difgracd; 

Good Senfe is fcorn’d, — what rivals all is Taste. 


ACHILLES to CHIRON. Occafioned by the Reacing 
of CHIRON to ACHILLES. By the Right Honourable 
the Lady ** *. Price 6d. 














